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ONVENTIONALLY September is regarded as one 
of the summer months, but when it arrives the reign 
of autumn has begun to set in. No longer is the 
eye met by the green iandscapes that follow the 
departure of bright-tinted June. Where the corn is 

not cut it is yellowing on the stalk, and here and there the 
appearance of rows of stooks and even of bare stubbles tells that 
the moment of ingathering has arrived. The very air seems full 
of autumnal feeling. Often the sun, half veiled in mist, glows 
down in a gentle radiance, and a certain restful haziness comes 
upon all outdoor life. Hills look distant and dreamy. The village, 
bowered among trees and with the smoke rising from its 
chimneys, is restful and peaceful in the extreme. The 
river meanders slowly through its green meadows, returning 
a gentle silvery radiance to the gleam of the sun, and 
the wild creatures appear to share in the tranquil feelings 
natural to this season of the year. Birds that have been 
trilling their songs for months, now grow quiet and join them- 
selves into large flocks and congregations, forsaking the woodlands 
and hedgerows where they nested for open fields where it is 
easier to find nourishment. Often as the crops are removed we 
catch sight of shy creatures that, when grass was long 
and corn was green, romped and played unnoticed under 
cover. Now they have to traverse ground bared of its crops, 
and may be seen on their messages of plunder or war. On the 
hills the heather is giowing at its purplest, and there the air of 
autumn acquires a sharpness that was lacking in summer. It is 
an atmosphere well known to sportsmen, keen, acrid, and health- 
giving, and probably much of our best legislation, our best law, 
and our best literature spring from it. The sportsman who 
has escaped from town is laying up energies for the coming 
months, when, his gun being laid aside, he is required to give 
his attention to the forum, the study, or the counting-house. 
Were it only for the recuperative power of the month we have 
mentioned it is desirable that all encouragement should be given 
to what our fathers used to call “manly field sports.” It is 
worth everything that oncea year at least those who are engaged 
in the strenuous intellectual life of the country should be tempted 
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for a space into those wild regions above which the sky seems 
higher and the landscape wider than those which are seen from 
the ordinary haunts of man. 

Ordinary country life, that is to say, the life of the farmer 
and his men, is now at its pleasantest. Labour and toil there is 
in abundance, but this is inseparable from what are after all 
the best pleasures “amid these glimpses of the moon.” The 
click of the reaper is heard from the cornfields, and in these 
days of quick operations the men at the same time may be seen 
carting home the result of twelve months’ toil. Harvest always 
affords a pleasant and delightful spectacle, even when, as 1s 
regrettably the case this year, the returns are not all that 
the husbandman hoped for. Harvesting, somehow, appear 
to have gathered round it more happy associations than any 
other season of the year, and our literature is thickly sown 
with metaphor and illustration drawn from it. The sheaves 
that have ripened seem from time immemorial to have 
been accepted as the most perfect symbol of the life that ha; 
been truly lived and passes away at length, full of years and ful 
of honour. And it is not spoiling the picture to point out that. 
as far as puor people are concerned, some of this feeling is due ti: 
memories of physical comfort. Not only in the drear days o° 
winter, but when the spring rivulets are singing, and even i) 
early summer, the peasant, like Professor Wilkie, the author of th: 
Epigoniad, has shaken hands with poverty ‘up to her elbows.’ 
For the labourer, it must be remembered, lives in a sort of 
No-Man’s-Land, or border country, between comfort ani| 
starvation. In spite of all the advance that has been mad: 
during recent years, he certainly knows what it is to feel th 
actual pinch of hunger—not im harvest-time, however. It is the 
long-standing tradition of the British farmer to see that his people 
are well fed at that season, and the shearer’s loaf and the 
shearer’s beer have established happy memories in the peasant’s 
mind. Besides, at this season he receives the best wages of the 
year, and probably the cares of life oppress him during harvest 
less than at any other period. His larder, too, is helped out by 
the gleanings yielded by hedgerow and field. The wild fruits of 
autumn have ripened, the mushrooms are coming thick in the 
heavy pastures, and many an unconsidered trifle falls to him 
now. ; 

Yet, after all this has been said, the admission still has to be 
forthcoming that scarcely ever has September brought with it a 
bleaker outlook than comes this year. We noticed the other 
day in the papers the case of a small farmer who had been forced 
into the Bankruptcy Court by the floods in the Thames Valley. 
One of his chiet methods of earning a living had been by raising 
ducks for what time peas are green. The duck, it might 
naturally be supposed, is the one fowl that ought to have 
thriven during the past summer, but this is a superficial 
view. Too much water is not good for ducklings, and 
the rains in the breeding season had practically spoiled 
this man’s output of them. It is a solitary and trifling 
instance, but no doubt can be entertained that throughout the 
country there are hundreds of farmers who have had equal reason 
to lament the excessive moisture. It has ruined the nesting of the 
wild birds that we shoot as game, and been equaily hurtful to the 
tame creatures whose breeding we organise and overlook. There 
is no livestock on a farm that is not injured more or less by long 
continuance of wet weather. Sheep, for instance, will endure 
extremes of cold and scarcely be the worse for it, but rain, 
especially to those that are confined in folds, invariably proves 
injurious if long continued. Foals, calves, and other young 
stock are liable to many diseases arising from prolonged 


dampness. Yet the injury done to livestock is as nothing 
compared to that which has been undergone by _ the 
crops. Cereals, especially, thrive exceedingly under 


sunshine, and it was the long experience of the wheat- 
growing past that produced the proverb, “ drought never yet 
brought dearth to England.” No doubt circumstances have 
changed vastly since our ancient crop-growing fathers drew this 
deduction from their experience, but it remains true to this day. 
For England to suffer from excessive sunshine is one of those 
exceptional events whose occurrence in the course of a century 
may be numbered on the fingers of one hand, whereas rain ever 
has been in this climate an enemy to be dreaded. Investigation 
into the causes of any bad year in the past will almost invariably 
lead to the conclusion that the disaster arose from too much 
water, and, knowing this, it is practically impossible for the 
British farmer to regard the coming winter without a certain 
feeling of apprehension and dismay. 





Our Portrait Illustration. 


N the first page this week will be found a portrait o 

Lady Louise Loder and her twin daughters. In 18g¢ 

Lady Louise, the daughter of the tenth Duke o 

St. Albans, married Mr. Gerald Loder, second son of the lat 
Sir Robert Loder, 
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N the gay city of Vienna it was to be expected that 
King Edward the Seventh would receive a welcome 
worthy of his standing and reputation in Europe. 


Nor was this expectation disappointed. Austria has 

extended to King Edward a right royal welcome, 
and at the evening banquet the speeches of the monarchs, 
though brief, were weighty and full of assurance for the 
future. The Austrian Emperor declared that he saw in this 
visit ‘a new pledge for the continuation of the trustful relations 
which for a long time back have existed between our families 
and our countries.” That there was something more than the 
conventional compliment in this language will be well known to 
those who have paid attention to the Austrian politics of the last 
few weeks. King Edward replied by appointing his host a 
Field Marshal of the British Army, and so ended the first day of 
a visit that may reasonably be expected to have beneficial results 
as far as the peace of Europe is concerned. At one time it would 
have been even more important than it is now, but recently the 
tendency of Great Britain has been to disengage itself from the 
Continental tangle and to concentrate its attention on what is to 
it the greater and more important question of Imperial politics. 


On Monday the remains of the great Marquess were quietly 
laid to rest in the family burial place at Hatfield. It was the 
statesman’s wish that privacy should be maintained at the funeral, 
which was as unostentatious as his own character. But even his 
private friends are among the most distinguished people in this 
country. The Prime Minister was one of the chief mourners, 
the King and Queen sent garlands for the coffin, and the Primate 
of England pronounced that solemn committal which marks the 
end both of peasant and Premier. While the funeral was 
taking place, a memorial service was being held in Westminster 
Abbey, which was attended by representatives of all shades of 
political opinion, Liberal and Conservative joining in a final 
tribute of respect to one of the greatest of England’s Prime 
Ministers. Memorial services were also held at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and at other churches in various parts of the 
country. 


Sir Walter Gilbey has this year more reasons than 
usual for the issue of his appeal in favour of the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution. The inclemency of the 
weather has been so pronounced that, whatever happen now, a 
great many farmers must suffer seriously from a short harvest. 
The Institution has been an extremely serviceable one in the 
past, and at the present time is maintaining no fewer than 1,004 
pensioners, many of whom are over eighty years of age, at an 
annual cost of £24,594. Thus the average pensioner receives 
the not inconsiderable sum of £24 10s. per annum. Many 
candidates are awaiting election, and it is to be hoped that at 
the harvest festivals, which will be held throughout the country 
during this month and next, a generous response will be made 
to Sir Walter Gilbey’s appeal. Agriculturists could not find a 
more suitable outlet for their charity. 


Mr. William Hall of Leeds has offered a curious contribution 
to the discussion on the alleged decay in British physique, which 
comes in the shape of a comparison between the children of to-day 
and those of thirty years ago. He claims to have ‘“ weighed, 
measured, and examined the limbs and teeth of 2,335 Board 
School children in the city of Leeds and the neighbourhood.” 
Previous to that he had submitted 100,000 factory children to 
the same process, and, therefore, his claim to speak with authority 
must be admitted. He declares that ‘the poor district Board 
School boy averages to-day 3in. less in stature and 2lb. less in 
weight than did the factory boy of thirty years ago.” We should 
like to have had fuller particulars, such as: What did the average 
boy weigh thirty years ago, and what was his height, and what 
are the same particulars in regard to the schoolboy of to-day? 
In a succeeding letter perhaps he will be good enough to supply 
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this information. He adds, what is no doubt true, that physique 
does not depend entirely on height and weight ; and, further, that 
more than half of the Board School children in Leeds are rickety, 
and considerably more than half have decaying or badly 
developing teeth. 


Almost more curious is Mr. Hall’s comparison between the 
Jew and Gentile child. Most people at the first blush would say 
that the Hebrew infant is less likely to be well fed and well cared 
for than the Christian child, but our investigator’s conclusions 
are to the contrary. He says, ‘the Jewish boy at twelve years 
averages at least 1olb. more in weight, and is qin. taller than 
the factory boy was thirty years ago. In these points he is still 
more superior to the Gentile boy. His teeth are much better 
and he is also much less rickety.” These good results he 
attributes to the fact that the Jewish mother possesses the 
knowledge and art of feeding her children, the Gentile mother 
has lost it. This is indeed a word to the wise. The sooner 
the Gentile mother sets about recovering this lost art, the 
better will it be for her offspring. 


DIE TANNEN. 
(BOHEMIA.) 
Tramping feet, a throng of men 
To and fro in endless line ; 
The clang of many tongues, and then 
For those cool avenues of pine. 
A dusty road, the blazing sun, 
Creaking carts and toiling kine; 
The glint cf a green-ciad jager’s gun, 
And those dark avenues of pine 
That murmur music all their own 
Faint heard a melody divine, 
To none but those that love them known, 
Whispering avenues of pine. 
Twilight, the rain, and then the smell 
They shed these sombre friends of mine; 
Homeward through dripping boughs, farewell, 
Ah, fragrant avenues of pine. 
Wat. €. €. 

At present the topics of the town are of that exciting order 
which is so suitable to the season. <A lady, for some reason best 
known to herself, withdrew into retirement, and probably to her 
great surprise and irritation she has ever since supplied the 
evening papers with headlines, and the amateur detective, who 
is an essential part of the modern newspaper staff, with employ- 
ment. Inother words, she has given these undesirable parasites 
of civilisation a kind of licence to annoy and question anybody 
whom in their wisdom or foolishness they might deem to be 
connected with her disappearance. Not only so, but the enter- 
prising country correspondent has been fruitful every morning 
with paragraphs about some other individual who, generally for 
excellent reasons, has chosen to mingle his identity in that of a 
crowd of others. In this manner does the ingemaus purveyor: of 
news manage to tide over those dim weeks in Augyst when 
Parliament 1s out of session and the Law Ggutts closed.“ Suppose 

- . ~~ Say . 
an event of real importance were to happen*to-morrow, the topic 
would be brushed aside even as dust is by the hands of a 
housemaid. 


No less engrossing has been the epic of the racing yachts. 
It is a story whose annual repetition has grown familiar. Early 
in the year rumours are started of the building of a new 
challenger which is to be swifter and better in every way than 
any racing sea vessel that ever came into existence before. Then 
follows an exciting series of trials which confirm this view, until 
everybody in England is assured that Sir Thomas Lipton has 
only to cross the Atlantic to be certain of returning in triumph 
with the coveted cup in the locker of his yacht. This is the 
period of illusion. As soon as the vessels meet, that of disillusion 
immediately begins, and the end, so far at least, has invariably 
been disappointment. Far be it from us to suggest the reason. 
It is possible, of course, that the fact of the challenging vessel 
having to cross the Atlantic necessitates just that little additional 
heaviness of build that makes all the difference in the race. No 
doubt Captain Barr and his crew are clever sailors, not only expert 
in the management of their craft, but fully conversant with every 
detail of the tides and currents amid which the race has to be 
conducted. These are advantages which naturally belong to the 
defender, and it follows that a successful challenger must be not 
only the superior of the defending vessel, but so much superior 
as to overcome this natural handicap. 





Sir Harry Johnston has written a letter about the Zionist 
Movement in East Africa that ought to give pause even to the 
persevering Mr. Zangwill. He shows that if the colony was 
settled in South Africa it would have to be placed in some part 
of an area of about 18,000 square miles, situated entirely in the 
East African Protectorate. He says this area is our only guerdon 








for the money spent and lives lost in opening and protecting 
East Africa and building the Uganda Railway. He does not like 
the idea of making any part of it a gift to Russian and Roumanian 
Jews, and he holds that the Foreign Office would make a mistake 
by assisting to create a Jewish state in East Africa or Uganda. 
Very opportunely he calls to mind Dr. Hertzka’s mad scheme of 
a “Freeland” colony. The end of it was that the colonists 
turned into lawless freebooters, who robbed the natives and 
provoked native wars, and gave a great deal of trouble generally. 
‘Most happily,” says Sir Harry, “the worst of these men was 
killed by a well-inspired rhinoceros just as he had made a rising 
of the northern Kikuyu tribes almost inevitable.” We know 
that the big game is vanishing, but Mr. Zangwill should not 
forget that there is still a rhinoceros or two left. 


The Institute of Journalists is to be congratulated on having 
secured an admirable President for next year in the person of 
Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, the editor of the Morning Post. He was 
elected by a narrow majority in preference to Major G. F. 
Gratwicke, but the contest was an extremely friendly one, and 
either of the candidates would have ably filled the position. 
Mr. Dunn, however, is a practical journalist of long standing, 
who has as thorough an understanding of the wants and aspira- 
tions of the British Press as anybody in the United Kingdom, 
and we feel sure that the Institute has done wisely and added 
greatly to its strength by electing him as its President. The 
organisation during the last few years has been so strong 
and active that it really requires officials of standing and 
influence, and the movement that has had the result of bringing 
Mr. Dunn to the front can only be described as excellent. 


One of the most singular contentions put forward after the 
death of Mr. Whistler is that in the Magazine of Art saying that 
he wished, as late as 1888, to become a member of the Royal 
Academy. Had this been so the body in question would certainly 
have incurred enormous ridicule by refusing to have among its 
members one of the most distinguished and characteristic painters 
of his time. But to say anything of the kind is to go against the 
whole trend of Mr. Whistler's writing and conversation. His 
contempt for the Royal Academy and all its works was almost 
unspeakable, and, indeed, the chief note of his followers is that 
they share this animosity. Their contention is that the Royal 
Academy has done nothing to encourage originality and genius 
in the art of painting, but that, on the contrary, it has become 
something of a close corporation, and those only have a chance 
of succeeding who are enslaved to its conventions or are nephews 
or nieces of those who run it. Whether this be true or not is 
not for us to say, but it is the very decided opinion of a great 
majority of at least the younger generation of artists. 


“Myths of Natural History” is an agreeable title for an 
essay, but we question if any of our contributors could get 
together a more absurd set of examples than Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe has given in a letter to the James. His position in the 
British Museum gives him unique opportunities for learning 
what fallacies are prevalent. One is that the said institution is 
in want of a kingfisher’s nest, and is willing to give £100 for it. 
The result is, that every spring Dr. Bowdler Sharpe gets a great 
number of kingfishers’ nests sent to him, and the consignees are 
greatly disappointed when he has to return them. But another 
myth is still more foolish. It is that a well-known entomologist 
has paid £1,000 for a specimen of a flea. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 
naively remarks that the journals which print and the folk who 
read this nonsense must surely know that it is untrue. The fact 
of the matter is that from threepence to sixpence is the price 
commanded by any out-of-the-way example of this lively domestic 
insect. He protests, with very good reason, against the care- 
lessness with which certain journals go on repeating statements 
of this kind, and it is to be hoped that his sensible disclaimer 
will act as a discouragement to them in the future. 


The news that various portions of the gardens and houses 
at Welbeck and Clumber, hitherto shown freely to the public, 
have had to be closed, owing to the gross and wanton mis- 
behaviour of a certain section of trippers, wili be received with 
more regret than astonishment by anyone who has had any 
personal experience of the way in which the hospitality of private 
owners is commonly abused. No one can be expected to police 
his grounds against sightseers, who are only admitted as an act 
of grace to begin with, but it has unfortunately been shown over 
and over again that a certain section of the public is unable to 
behave itself with ordinary decency unless some such form of 
constraint is kept plainly before its eyes. Even among the 


poorest and roughest classes a majority is to be found with a 
proper appreciation and regard for objects of interest and beauty 
which are not their own, as the records of any of the London 
parks, where a special feature is made of floral displays, will 
abundantly testify, but centres of organised excursions invariably 
seem to attract a special type of ‘ hooligan,” who does not shrink 
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from committing such scandalous breaches of good feeling as are 
now reported from Welbeck. 





An interesting experiment in naturalisation is now under 
trial in the country districts of Jamaica, where the plant-ticks 
first introduced about thirty years ago with cattle from South 
America have multiplied till they have become an almost 
intolerable pest. A number of ordinary English starlings have 
been introduced into the island, in the hope that they may so far 
retain their native tastes as to take kindly to the task of destroying 
these omnipresent and repulsive creatures, which in a compara- 
tively few years have made the forests and pastures of the island 
almost impassable. It will be curious to see how the starlings 
fall in with their introducers’ expectations, and how far they 
succeed in making an impression on the nuisance they are 
intended to combat. It is never possible to predict with any 
certainty how any foreign species, whether animal or vegetable, 
will get on when suddenly transplanted into wholly new 
surroundings, but there is certainly no English bird, after the 
common sparrow, that seems more likely to hoid his own and 
prosper wherever he may find himself than the starling. 


WIND SONG. 

Purple and gold were the robes of the hills I was treading, 
Royal and free and unfolded and fair to behold, 

Lavish and lovely, awake and unveiled and outspreading, 
Laughing aloud in the joy of a secret untold. 

Urgent and sweet came the song of the wind that was swinging 
Dominant over the boulders and billows to me, 

Dainty and mellow, with bluebells ablow in its singing, 
Grave and majestical, filled with the sound of the sea. 


And I] went forth under heaven, a confident seeker, 

Hoped for a little, and listened and dreamed for a while, 
Found but a sentence half-voiced in the eves of a speaker, 

Saw but a secret half-told in the bend of a sinile. 
Yet if one word of that conquering mystical story, 

Somehow or somewhere had strayed to my ears as I trod, 
I had been one with the wind and its passionate glory, 

I had been snatched to the innermost bosom ot God. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 





One day last week there saued from Halifax a steamer 
belonging to the Canadian Government for the purpose of 
carrying out geographicaland scientific research on the Hudson’s 
Bay and neighbouring Arctic shores. Incidentally it will take 
formal possession, on behalf of the Dominion, of certain islands 
and of the Baffin’s Bay shore. According to the initial pro- 
gramme the Neptune, as the vessel is named, will be absent for 
a year and a-half. A trip of this kind, if less adventurous in its 
inception than those which have for their object the exploration 
of the more polar parts of the Arctic or Antarctic zones, has at 
least this advantage, that the navigators run but little risk of 
being indefinitely imprisoned in the ice, as the crew of the 
Discovery would have been but for the relief sent out to them. 
Another incidental object of the expedition is to report on the 
poaching of the Hudson’s Bay fisheries, which is said to be 
extensively practised by American vessels, and a permanent 
police station is to be established. 


The fact, undoubtedly true of some parts of the British 
Islands, if not of all, that the wild duck, unlike most other 
creatures, have been unusually forward this year, is made yet 
more remarkable by the equally certain fact that most of the 
sea-birds nesting along the coast have been peculiarly backward. 
There has also been a good deal of infant mortality among those 
kinds that have the habit of leading their young to the sea as 
soon as they are hatched. If the seas are heavy when this occurs 
numbers of them while still feeble in their power of swimming 
are overwhelmed and thrown on the shore with a fatal violence. 
Their loss will not be regretted by the sea fishermen, who have been 
complaining more than a little of late years of the injury to fishing 
done by the immense numbers of some kinds, such as the shag, 
that are entirely fish eaters. 

This is about the time of year, just when people are begin- 
ning to find out that the trout introduced into ornamental 
waters have not done as well as they were expected to, that they 
write to us asking for advice about getting rid of pike. Unless 
extensive and heroic operations are contemplated, such as the 
draining off of the water, perhaps ploughing in lime into the 
bottom, and beginning the fish life again ab initio, they could not 
ask at a less favourable time. For when the early spring comes, 
which is the best date for all operations of a minor character 
against these sharks, the enquirers will quite have forgotten the 
counsels and probably ceased to think about their pike at all. 
In case, however, there may be some few who will remember, 
it may be said that the best time for attacking the pike is the 
early spring, when they may be found up the small leaders and 
ditches where they spawn. Then by means of stopping them back 
from escape into the open water, they may be netted out, just at 
the time when their destruction or removal will have its greatest 
effect on the stock. <A few years’ repetition of these tactics may 
be relied upon to reduce their numbers very appreciably. 
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GROUSE-DRIVING on LONGSH AW E MOORS 


CCOUN’S 
of the 
grouse 

are very various 
this year; so much 
so, that while the 
majority of them 
are evil enough, 
yn some moors, 
however, it will 
be a record year, 
but these are 
very much the 
-xception, and 
:mongst those 
hat conform to 
the general and 
depressing rule 
must be rated the 
moor on which 
these pictures 
were taken, the 
Longshawe Moor, 





W. A. Rouch. 


some seven miles from 


CLIMBING THE ROCK 
Sheffield. The 


moor itself, which is about 11,000 acres in extent, belongs to 


least 


a 


TOP. 


hundred 
unoccupied butt. 


Copyright 


sailing 


the Scottish, ones. 
The guns, on 
August 19th, 1903, 
which is the date 
on which our 
camera was kindly 
allowed to take its 
notes of the shoot- 
ing, were, besides 


LordGranby, 


Lord Bradford, 
Lord George 
Scott,  Lerd 
Robert Manners, 


and Mr. Heneage 
—five in all. The 
shooting line was 
therefore not a 
long one, and, in 
point of fact, at 
one of the drives 
a big pack of at 


scatheless over an 
There was a fairly strong wind blowing, 
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the Duke of Rutland, 
Incidentally it 


yearly. 
year 1s the fortieth 
in succession in 
which Lord Brad- 
ford, one of the 
guns seen in the 
illustrations, has 
shot upon it. 
He shot his first 
grouse there at the 
age of eighteen, 
and in 1894 made 
a record on it for 
the biggestnumber 
of birds picked up 
after one drive, 
namely, 132. In 
general character, 
which may be 
gathered from the 
pictures, the moor 
does not differ 
from others in 
Derbyshire. It is 
a moor of medium 
undulation, less 
flat than some of 
the English, yet 
not so quickly 
rising as some of 


W. A. Rouch. 


TOPPING THE 


and is shot over by Lord Granby 
may be mentioned that the present 


which made 


WALL. 


it rather 
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beaters to control \Sthe 


birds. This in some measure may account for-the comparatively 
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small bag, ~ but, 
?unfortunately, the 
scarcity of birds 
was only too appa- 
rent, and there can 
be no doubt that 
the season of 1903 
will prove one of 
the poorest for 
several years on 
Longshawe 
Moors. The day 
was not at all in 
favour of high- 
flying tirds. It 
was seldom that 
they showed out 
well against the 
sky. In most of 
the drives they 
came rather low 
over the heather, 
and with a twist- 
ing flight that 
gave no chance 
at all. There is 
one bird well 
shown, as it tops 
the wail, coming 
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to Lord Bradford, but this is almost 
the only one at which the camera had 
a fair shot throughout the day. 

For the first drive of the day, : 
Hounkirk, the guns were posted in 
the valley on the edge of a ravine, 
with the burn at their back. The 
scene over the beautiful moorland was 
most lovely as a spectacle, but every 
bird had a background of dark heather. 

How disappointing the grouse were 
from the point of view of the host, to 
whose courtesy we owe the favour of 
taking and publishing these illustra- 
tions, may be judged from the figures 
of the bag and from their comparison 
with those of other years. On this first 
day only 235 grouse were shot, whereas 
on the same beat last year the bag was 
498—that is to say, more than double. 
And these figures, badly as they show 
up in the bare comparison, are made to 
seem yet more significant of ili when 
the ratio of old birds to young in this 
year’s bag is taken into consideration. 
Of old birds there were 184 and of WW. A. Rouch, THE EARL OF BRADFORD. Copyright 
youngsters only 51. This holds out 
rather a gloomy prospect, and no attempt is made to disguise he has ever known. This has been by no means the 
the darkness of the outlook. David Peat, the head-keeper, case everywhere. In some parts of Scotland, even in some 











W. A. Rouch. LUNCH ON THE MOOR. Copyright 


who has been keeper or watcher on these hills all his life, parts where the grouse have not done too well since, 
declares frankly that the past was the worst nesting season that the nesting season was remarkably good. but on these 
Derbyshire moors the weather con- 
ditions were such that they gave 
the birds no chance whatever. ‘The 
record, to put it shortly, was this— 
"7 three-quarters of an inch of ice on the 
moors from April 16th to the 19th (the 
grouse is a brave and very hardy 
mother, but what chance does this 
give?), and subsequently, just at the 
hatching-out time, no less than eleven 
days of practically continuous rain in 
early May. Under these conditions it 
was hopeless to look for even a moderate me 
year. As a matter of fact, Peat’s 
opinion is that it is the worst year they 
have had since 1873. There is aiways 
this to be said, that grouse have a 
wonderful faculty of recovery. A very i 
bad year is not infrequently followed 
by avery good one if the nesting season 
be favourable, but of course it means 
very little shooting in the year that is 
bad. If too much be attempted, there ' 
will be no birds left at ali for stock, ; 
and the natural process of recovery 
may be delayed seriously. It is only 
nine years ago that the record was 
made on these Longshawe Moors, 


W. A. Rouch, THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY’S BATTERY. Copyright namely, 1,000 birds ina day to five guns, 
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and this was in a year immediately following one or more 
moderate seasons. 

It was in the second drive on the first day’s shoot this year 
that, as recorded, a big pack of birds went away, without a shot 
fired at them, over an empty butt on the right hand of the line. It 
is in the stand for this drive, Lady Cinning’s, that Lord Granby 
is seen in his butt, with loader and all the apparatus. The third 
drive of the day is called the Bingham drive, and the next 
business was 
luncheon, a more 
reliable feature 
than others in the 
day’s work. 

At the first 
drive, rather a 
short one, after 
luncheon, walls 
are used as cover 
for the guns. 
Here, as on the 
Lammermuirs and 
elsewhere, the 
grouse seem to 
come very straight 
and fearlessly to 
the walls, which 
they are well used 
to seeing, and 
which hide the 
gun perfectly. 
Here, also, the 
photographer had 
his best, perhaps 
only, chance and 
his finest success 
of the day, with a 
driven grouse just 
‘‘topping the 
wall,” and at the W. A. Rouch. 
same time Lord 
Bradford was taken preparing for the bird. Following this 
came a long walk from Bingham down the hill to within a short 
distance of Longshawe Hall, and a climb up again to Rock Top, 
whence there is a charming and extensive view over Burbage 
Valley to Hathersage Moor. Here, again, the birds were flying 
for the most part low over the heather and twisting “snipily ” as 
they came. 

By a curious coincidence, in the same year as that in which 
Lord Bradford made his record on this moor of 132 birds, 
picked, after a drive, he also made a record shooting over dogs 
in Aberdeenshire (or, to be accurate, had a hand in its making). 
Four guns were out, in two parties, and of these parties, one, 
Lord Bradford and his colleague, had been shooting their way 
all the morning towards a patch of thick covert, which they got so 
well filled up with grouse that, making it their final objective 
before luncheon, they shot eighty brace out of this place alone, 
the dogs, as related by Lord Bradford, behaving splendidly. 
This was hardish work, so, thinking they had done enough to 
make their bag easily the better, they lett off before they need 
have done so, but were greatly surprised when their friends 
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turned up to find that the latter’s bag beat theirs by 13 
brace. The bag of Lord Bradford and his colleague was 213 
brace, and yet was beaten. But the combined bags made a 
record. 

It was a feature of the shooting at Longshawe that 
spaniels were used for retrieving, after the drive was over. 
There is a good deal to be said for their use in preference to that 
of the larger retrievers for the purposes of picking up after a 
drive. They are 
so quick and 
bustling that they 
do not give 
cripples much 
chance of escape, 
or of running on 
indefinitely, to the 
delay of the 
generai operations 
of the day. Of 
course, we. all 
know the draw- 
backs to their use 
in coverts or 
places where it is 
needful that they 
should be under 
thorough control. 
The perfectly 
broken spaniel is 
a rare dog indeed, 
but in a= grouse 
butt they can do 
no harm. They 
are under the 
immediate eye of 
their owner, and 
can be chained 
if necessary till 


BURBAGE VALLEY BOTTS. Copyright wanted, and then 


their wide ranging 
does no great harm. And the smallest of those that are likely to 
be brought out on the moor is big enough to carry a grouse. 
There is no need for the strength that a fat pheasant or a hare 
requires in a retriever. A fairly amenable spaniel or two 
walking along with the beaters are not at all in their wrong 
places, either. They may help to flush many a bird that but for 
them would have crouched in the heather and let itself be 
walked over, without rising, and they also often pick up a few 
birds that have flown wounded from other drives and _ fallen 
dead far out and unnoticed. 

From this it would appear that as soon as the methods of 
shooting change so that the kind of dog formerly employed 
becomes useless another breed takes his place. Driving 
game has taken such a distinct hold of sportsmen in_ this 
country that many well-known shots have never had _ the 
pleasure of seeing a good brace of pointers or setters at 
work, but, on the other hand, a sportsman of twenty or thirty 
years ago would have scouted the idea of spaniels on a 
grouse moor, however much they may have appreciated 
the efforts of these vivacious little dogs in other fields of 
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LORD GEORGE SCOTT ON THE ROCK TOP. Conyrign 
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usefulness. In any case the presence of dogs of any breed 
at work always adds considerably to the enjoyment of a 
day’s shooting, whether the pleasure takes the form/of triumph 
over a specially good piece of work done by an old favourite or 
the promise shown by some of the young entry, or merely the 
more general interest which nearly everyone takes in observing 
the way well-trained dogs assist 

and share their owner’s sport. 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


R. BERNARD 
SHAW, into his 
new book, Man 
and Superman: A 
Comedy and a Philo- 

sophy (Constable), has put him- 
self and his deepest thoughts, 
and the result is really interest- 
ing. Yet the defects, as it 
were, smite the eye. The book 
isin shape amorphous. It con- 
sists of a play, never meant to be 
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sound. Its basis is that the primitive instinct of woman is 
reproduction. In some of the simpler forms of life the male 
seems to exist for the mere purpose of answering this call. The 
male bee perishes when that function is discharged, and some 
female insects kill the male after the one purpose for which he 
has been reared and fed is fulfilled. Shrewdly enough, Mr. Shaw 





played, sandwiched between a oe: oe tees 
long-winded prefatorial letter to 
W. A. Rouch, KEEPERS, LOADERS, AND BEATERS. Copyright 


A.B. Walkley anda dull treatise 
on modern politics, while the 
scenic directions, adapted from Ibsen, read like the descriptive parts 
of a fourth-rate novel. And the very qualities that lent piquancy 
to his newspaper articles debar him from entering the realms of 
true drama. His unashamed yet not unpleasant vanity, his 
egotism, self-concentration, and aggressive individuality, do not 
make for the “‘apprehension”’ he admires in Shakespeare. The 
faculty of listening and observing in creative work of this kind is 
greater than any of those which merely end in the brilliancies 
that dazzle a select tea-party. The persons of the comedy are 
figures drawn from books, not taken direct and at first-hand 
from life. Then Mr. Shaw has fallen between two stools; in 
spirit he is too much a man of letters to be an effective reformer, 
and yet his mind is too full of propagandism to allow of his 
loving life with the artist’s disinterested indifference, as the 
dreamer who knows it all as ‘* Maya-illusion,” as the spectator 
who recognises it as the baseless fabric of a dream. The hard 
practical defect that results is easily enough defined. From 
ereat imaginative work, as from life itself, neither more nor less, 
can great lessons be deduced; but if the thesis gets the upper 
hand and the characters become subservient to the argument, 
then the characters are bound to change from living flesh and 
blood into puppets. 

The ‘“ fireworks,” in the shape of paradox and witticism, 
that won Mr. Shaw applause in the ephemeral pages of a news- 
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paper, are mere snares and delusions in a work that is offered as 
permanent literature. The reader feels that it is no real 
humour, but only a bastard wit. In some passages, but notably 
on page 29, the desire to say something smart, to raise a cheap 
laugh, makes him merely unconvincing in the extreme. 

Mr. Shaw's thesis in this work is in many respects perfectly 


argues that Shakespeare, and he might have added Scott, seem 
to have divined as much, if we may judge from the fact that it is, 
oftener than not, the heroine whose influence is dominant. 
Rosalind, the sweetest of all heroines, is almost masculine in the 
vigour of her wooing. So is Di Vernon. Mr. Ruskin also 
pointed out the fact, though he did not account for it in the same 
way as does Mr. Bernard Shaw. His people define his point of 
view thus: 

‘““TANNER:  That’s the devilish side of a woman’s fascination ; she makes 

you will your own destruction. 
OcTAVius: But it’s not destruction, it’s fulfilment. 
TANNER: Yes, of her purpose; and that purpose is neither her happi- 
ness nor yours, but Nature’s. Vitality in a woman is a 
blind fury of creation. She sacrifices herself to it; do 
you think she will hesitate to sacrifice you?” 
It happens to bea one-sided argument, because one of the parties 
is Mr. Bernard Shaw under a thin disguise, and the other an 
amiable duffer into whom he has not breathed the breath of life. 
He proceeds to develop his thesis as follows: 

‘*Tt is the self-sacrificing women who sacrifice others most recklessly. 
Because they are unselfish, they are kind in little things. Because they have 
a purpose which is not their own purpose, but that of the whole universe, a 
man is nothing to them but an instrument to that purpose.” 


The Ina of the play is the incarnation of this idea in flesh 
and blood, with the ancient savage, 
child-bearing instinct running strong in 
her, but checked by the conventions of 
the refined and highly-civilised class to 
which she belongs. It is the struggle 
of sex that Mr. Shaw sings, and here is 
the protagonist : 

**For mark you, Tavy, the artist’s work is 
to show ourselves as we really are. Our minds 
are nothing but this knowledge of ourselves; 
and he who adds a jot to such knowledge 
creates new minds, as surely as any woman 
creates new men. _ In the rage of that creation 
he is as ruthless as the woman, as dangerous 
to her as she to him, and as horribly fascinating. 
Of all human struggles there is none as 
treacherous and remorseless as the struggle 
between the artist-man and the mother-woman. 
Which shall use up the other? That is the 
issue between them. And it is all the 
deadlier because in your romanticist cant they 
love one another.” 

Here, then, are the terms of the 
eternal struggle stated more clearly 
with a scientific precision clarified by 
poetic sympathy. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, that is not enough. 
His business as artist is todo more than 
understand his chief characters; it isto 
build a cosmos round them, and here, 
instead of solid and unostentatious creative work, we have a great 
deal of merely clever fluency and more or less brilliant paradox, and 
the general silliness of the farceur trying to ridicule what he does 
not understand. ‘There is grit in the hero and the heroine, but 
it would be an undeserved compliment to the others to say that 
they are figure-heads. They are not so much. 
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In the final scene of all, we have 
an example of Mr. Bernard Shaw at his 
best, and yet with all his faults staring 
at one. He was obliged by his own 
promise to give to the woman the 
: predominant place, and he writes with 
a brilliant energy that almost causes 
us to forget the forced character of the 
writing, and the still more fatal defect 
that the scene is not the observant 
man’s rendering of his own vision, but 
only a clever writer’s deduction from 
the experience of others. We append 
the passage : 

“TANNER: No, a thousand times no; hot 
water is the revolutionist’s 
element. You clean men 
as you clean milkpails, by 

} scalding them, 





ANN: Cold water has its uses too. 
It’s healthy. 

TANNER = (despatringly) : Oh, you are 
witty; atthe supreme moment 
the Life Force endows you 
with every quality. Well, I 
too can be a hypocrite. Your 
father’s will appointed me 
your guardian, not your 
suitor. I shall be faithful 
to my trust. 


ANN (tn low siren tones): He asked me 


guardian before he made that will. I chose you! TANNER: 
TANNER: The willis yours then! The trap was laid from the beginning. ANN : 
ANN (concentrating all her magic): From the beginning—from our TANNER: 

childhood—for both of us—by the Life Force. ANN (coa 
TANNER: I will not marry you. I will not marry you, late fc 


ENGLISH 
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would I have as my ANN: 
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ARMCITAIRS OF OAK DATED 1707 AND 1667. 


Oh, you will, you will. 

I tell you, no, no, no. 

I tell you, yes, yes, yes, 
a. ) ) 


veng—imploring—almost exhausted): Ves, before it is too 


yr repentance. Yes. 


TANNER (struck by the echo from the past): When did 
all this happen to me before? Are we two 
dreaming ? 

ANN (suddenly losing her courage with an anguish thal 
she does not conceal): No, we are awake, 
and you have said no: that is all. 

TANNER (érutally): Well ? 

ANN: Well, I made a mistake, you don’t love me. 

TANNER (seézing her in his arms): Vt is false: I love you. 
The Life Force enchants me: I have the whole 
world in my arms when I clasp you.” 








HE fashions of the ancient chairs at Levens 

Hall range themselves in a series carrying 

us through that century of change which 

begins in a ruff and peascod doublet, and 

ends in the full peruke and_ steinkerk. 

The story of these ten chairs may be allowed to 

begin with the two dated examples, and _ that 

although the one is dated 1667 and the other as late 

as 1707, a year which makes it perhaps the latest 

of the pieces. But in these two we have the typical 

Elizabethan chair. The scrollwork has grown more 

florid, framing in the whole of the backs, and the 

carver has left few inches bare of his work, but the 

ornament has left the structure unaffected, and the 

staunch, squarely-built English chair remains in all 

essentials the same from 1550, when the first dated 

pieces of this nature are found, to the coming of the 

Hanoverian dynasty, at which date this famous old 
chair fails at last before the new fashions. 

Very many pieces of this school remain to us, 
and many more would remain were it not for the 
brutalities of the last century. The nineteenth 
century heard in its last quarter the lady of means 
and leisure declaring that she loved old carved oak 
because it was so “quaint,” an adjective which 
seemed to explain to her why she hunted indealers’ 
back shops for furniture which in her heart she 
thought distastefully lumpish beside the last 
elegancies of the advertising upholsterer. But 
under her skin she was yet the same lady who, 
wearing a bonnet of another pattern, had in the 
generation before doomed to the back kitchen and 
the woodyard many battalions of carved oak chairs, 
tall clocks, and gate-legged tables. 

Such honest carpenter work are these old 
English chairs, squarely set upon the ground, strong 
with their mortises and oak pegging, that if the worms 
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which are invited by the plainer rails of the chairs j 
in our first plate. 

Against this tall armchair we may set the 
high-backed chair of the third plate, one of a set 
of three in walnut-wood. Seat and back are 
of simple cane plaiting. The broad seat and 
slightly tilted back are doubtless comfortable enough 4 
to the sitter, but we have here a chair at the point 
when ornament has come to exist for its own sake. 
The padded armchair of Charles I. is a chair to us 
at first sight, for all its ornament, but looking on 
this mass of scrolls and leaf-mouldings we see that 
the desire to make a chair has possessed the joiner 
less than ar itch to create a pompous chamber 
ornament. It will have been seen how the posts 
of the earlier piece spring from their natural sup- 
ports, the hind legs of the chair. Here in tis 
chair of the Restoration time the back occurs as 
an after-thought, its uprights resting fortuitously 
upon two S-shaped curves, which seem to accept 











no responsibility for their support. From the i 
perverse cleverness of these four legs, and their ' 
cross-bars and rails, it is but a step to the evil 14 
imaginings of the days of the Great Exhibition of 
all the arts. 
In the first of the two walnut chairs of Plate lV. 
we have a chair which may also be given a Restora- 
tion date. It is a beautiful chair and well propor- 
tioned. The carving, however abundant, is softly 
moulded, and no points or keen edges threaten . 
the sitter’s back. The high rail between the fore 
legs, although in detail it may be pierced and 
enriched with leaves and scrolls, yet keeps its form 
as a broad bar locking the legs for their support. 
The three uprights in the middle of the back, 
although skilfully used, are without beginning or 
end in their design, and may be lengths cut for the 
purpose from a run of carving which the joiner 
had by him. The second chair is ‘of somewhat 
later date, if we may judge from the stiff and 
meaningless work of the rail. 
With it we may set the two chairs of Plate V., 
both armchairs, with cane seats and twisted posts. 
In each the meaningless and academic ornament of 
the rail contrasts with the softer lines of the backs 
and arms. About fifteen chairs of this character 
remain at Levens Halli. 
The first chair of Plate VI. is a singularly 
graceful armchair of the Charles II. type, the back 
having an oval frame of carved work filled with 
plaited cane. The broad feet of the fore legs will 
be remarked. Its fellow, a tall cane-bottomed chair 
with arms, betrays its date by the legs and their 
HIGH-BACKED CHAIR OF THE RESTORATION PERIOD. framework, which speak of King William’s Dutch 
influence upon English furniture, an influence which 
have spared them they stand to-day as sound as when the is to be seen again in the legs of the cane-backed chair in 
busy chisel ceased cutting and chipping. \We have here two Plate VII., legs which, for all their curves and mouldings, are p 
characteristic pieces. Each has the same run of patterns in planned as if to bear unmoved the shock of the sudden down- 
the uprights of the back framing. The scrollwork in each keeps sitting of any Dutchman, although broad in the beam as one of 
the same character, and the decoration 
below the front of the seats suggests 
that the two come from a country- 
side where ornament had become 
traditional. The panel in the back of 
the earlier chair is the richer and more 
deeply set, but the forty years that lie 
between the two chairs have left tradi- 
tion and method not a whit changed. 
The pattern of the later chair is 
repeated in the back of an oaken settle 
of the same date which stands in the 
same room at Levens Hall. The seat 
in each case has been renewed. ~ 
In the large armchair of the second 
plate we have what may be the oldest 
chair of our collection. Its character 
suggests the early years of the reign of 
Charles I. The carving of the walnut- ~ 
wood is extremely rich, especially in the 
open wo! k of the back, with its shells and 
scrolls. The back has a slight cant to 
the rearward, and is supported by two 
graceful posts. The arms are padded, Ds 
and end in couching lions. The con- 
struction is good, the heavier fore legs | 
and heavy rail balancing the elaborate 
top-hamper of the back. It will be seen 
that the carved rail with its shell curves ‘* 
backward and upward from the possi- 
Lilities of muddy boot-heels, the heels TWO CHAIRS OF THE SECOND HALF OF THE XVIIth CENTURY. | @ 
a 
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CARVED CHAIRS OF WALNUT-WOOD, PART OF A SET OF FIFTEEN. 
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A CHAIR IN TAPESTRY-WORK AND A WALNUT CHAIR WITH CANE BACK. 
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his own schuyts. A set of these chairs 
was brought to Levens Hall by Colonel 
Howard about 1820. 

With the chairs we have a low 
cane-bottomed stool or tabouret, which 
for date may take its place with most 
of the cane chairs before it. On such 
a stool the ladies of the nearest 
circle to the throne reposed them- 
selves in the immediate presence of 
royalty, while dames of lower degree 
stood in the background, shifting from 
one wearied foot to another. 

The walnut table is of a rare form 
and seems of earlier date. Itis probably 
of the reign of the first Charles. Its 
five legs, each elaborate with a double 
twist, and its five fat feet, with the 
twisted cross - bars, seem a fantastic 
preparation for the support of the 
lightly-planned table-top. B. 


IN THE 
; GARDEX. 


Tuk GARDEN STOCK. 


HERE is one flower in the garden at 
this time that has been with us 
almost the whole summer, and that 
is the Stock. <A garden without 
its fragrant Stocks, the Ten-week, 
Intermediate, Brompton, and the 

East Lothian forms, is not worthy of the name, 
but in few places is its wealth of sweet-smelling 
flowers taken full advantage of. Occasionally 
in some public park we see a thin bordering 
of it, but it is a flower to use in a free way, in 
masses in bes and in borders, where its warm 
spicy smell can float towards the house, for 
almost everyone enjoys a whiff of Stock scent ; 
it is rich, pleasant, and penetrating, and a 
bowlful of the bloom is weleome in a room, 
The Ten-week and Intermediate groups origi 
nated from an annual flower, native of South 
Europe, called Matthiola annua, and _ it is 
through crossing and selection through many 
years that the grand results have been achieved 
that we see in the present-day garden. 
Ten-week Stocks flower {rom early summer 
until the frosts; the plants branch so freely 
that it is wise to cut the main stems to promote 
the development of side ones, which will 
continue the display of flowers—there is much 
wisdom in this cutting—and pinch out the 
centre shoot when flower-buds are seen to throw 
the strength of the plant into the side growths. 
The Ten-week Stock should be sown in March 
in a gentle warmth, such as that from a_hot- 
bed, using shallow pans or pots filled with quite 
ordinary garden soil for the purpose. The 
seedlings will soon appear, and when large 


be pricked out into other boxes of 


enough may 
good soil, and as much air and light as possible 
should be given. On no account keep them in 
a warm, coddling temperature, which means a 
sickly, drawn growth. At the end of May 
plant them where they are to flower, and get a 
thoroughly good selection from such firms as 
Sutton, Veitch, Kelway, Carter, Barr, and 
others, as in these nurseries the utmost care 
is taken to keep the colours pure and the 
growth strong. There are many varieties, 
Pyramidal, Giant, and so forth, but we per- 
sonally declare in favour of a good crimson 
and a pure white, the most unsatisfactory shades 
being usually purples and magentas. Where 
there is not the convenience of a hot-bed, sow 
in the open in the position they are to remain in 
April. Stocks transplant badly, and the gardener 
is wise who sacrifices a few of his seedlings 
to prevent overcrowding and transplanting. 
East Lothian Stock.—The seed of this 
Stock may be sown a. the same time as the 
Ten-week, and the same treatment given. It 
is an old-world flower, and may be had in 
beautiful colourings. ‘It is unnecessary to tell 
the Stock enthusiast that this group is delightful 
in pots. He willknow that already; but those 
who know not their value in this way should 
grow them, and follow these instructions : 
Sow the seed at once in a frame placed in a 
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shady position. When the seeds have germinated, remove the light, unless 
the weather is unfavourable ; but always give plenty of air, and if all has been 
well, pot off the seedlings about the middle of September into 3in. pots, 
using for soil a mixture of fibry loam, well-decayed manure, and sharp silver 
sand. <A well-known grower of Stocks recommends also a little lime rubbish 
or wood ashes. When potting, be careful not to injure the roots, and after 
the operation give shade for a few days, and then plenty of light. We 
strongly recommend the plants being kept throughout in the frame, but this 
will depend upon circumstances. At this time of the year pot them into 
5in. pots, water with great care, and when the plants are established, give 
well-diluted liquid manure three or four times a week. The plants may be 
grown in a greenhouse, but are not so satisfactory in this structure as in a 
frame, where they get more light. The varieties grown for market are the 
pure white and blood red, both very handsome and showy. 

Intermediate Stocks.—A beautiful flower and very early, coming into 
bloom before the Ten-week sorts, and opening, so to say, the Stock season, 
Sow the seeds at once for a display next spring, and follow the instructions 
given above, both in the case of plants for the open garden and the frame. 
The intermediate sorts make excellent flowers for the greenhouse. 

Brompton Stocks. —Yhis is a biennial Stock, that is, it flowers the following 
year afier sowing the seed. It is marked by extreme vigour and great 
freedom of flowering, and the colours are varied and decided, but the 
growth is unfortunately rather tender during winter; hence select a 
sheltered place for the seed sowing. The seed should be sown in July, the 
month for sowing almost all biennial flowers, and when the seedlings are an 
inch high, transfer them to another piece of soil, and again transplant, with 
the purpose of checking the growth. <A very strong growth is unusually 
sappy, and this means delicacy in winter. When the summer is favourable, 
Brompton Stocks sown in spring will sometimes flower, but they cannot be 
depended on 

PLANTS TO COVER BED: FILLED WITH BULBs, 

We have received several letters lately asking for the names of 
gool plants to clothe the soil of beds filled with bulbs. There is, of 
course, a double 
object in this; one is 
to hide the bare earth, 
and the other to give 
the flowers a green 
setting, which also 
prevents the soil 
splashing up and 
sullying their beauty. 
We suppose no garden 
in England can show 
such remarkable 
spring flowers as can 
Belvoir, where that 
famous gardener 
Ingram many years 
ago was wont to Carry 
out extensive schemes 
of colouring, and with 
a success that has 
brought fame to this 
lovely home of the 
Duke of Rutland. 
That feature is main- 
tained in these days, 
and it is interesting to 
know the plants used ~~ ie 
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by Mr. Divers to 
clothe the soil, and the Huson fgets ‘ 
bulbs planted give the 
proper colour associa- Copyright 
tion. The following is 

a list of the carpeting plants: Aubrietia deltoidea (selected blue), A. d. Hender- 
sonii, A. d. Leichtlinii, A. d. variegata, Arabis albida flore-pleno (the double 
Arabis), A. alpina, double pink, double red, and double white Daisies, Erica 
carnea, Golden’ Feather (Pyrethrum), Heuchera hispida (Richardsoni), 
Myosotis (Forget-me-not) dissitiflora, M. d. Dyere, M. d. alba, Phlox 
ameena, P, divaricata, P. Newry seedling, white and yellow Polyanthuses, 
Wilson’s blue Polyanthus, Saxifragra Camposii, S. hypnoides, S. muscoides 
atropurpurea, S. Rhzi, Pansies Blue King, Bullion, Cliveden Purple, Croft 
House White, Duchess of Sutherland, Robinson’s Standard, Skylark, and 
Waldsteinia trifolia. The bulbs are Hyacinths White la Grandesse, 
Grandeur Vainqueur, Gigantea (blush), Robert Steiger, Charles Dickens, 
Norma and Macaulay (red), Grand Lilas, La Perouse and Czar Peter (blue), 
Tulips (single) Chrysolora, Cottage Maid, Couleur Cardinal, Duchesse de 
Parme, Elegans, Keizer Kroon, Golden Crown, Picotee Pottebakker (white), 
Proserpine, Royal Standard (striped), Retroflexa, Stanley, Vermilion Brilliant, 
White Swan, and Wouveman; double, La Candeur, Murillo, Rubra maxima, 
and Tournesol. Narcissus Ard Righ, bicolor Empress, bicolor Grandee, 
bicolor J. B. M. Camm, Emperor, Glory of Leiden, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, nanus, obvallaris, P, R. Barr, Incomparabilis Beauty, I. Sir Watkin, 
I. Queen Bess, Leedsii Duchess of Westminster, L. amabilis, Barri conspicuus, 
and Poeticus crnatus. 

Here are a few of the things vsed in combination. The golden yellow 
Tulip Chrysolora is planted with blue Aubrietia as a covering to the bed, 
and the double Arabis forms a snowy carpet to the purple-red Tulip Couleur 
Cardinal. White Hyacinths are used with Forget-me-nots, and the variety 
Dyerz is much prized here for its larger flowers ; pink and red Hyacinths 
with the single white Arabis; and the blue Scilla sibirica is planted with the same 
groundwork. Daffodils are not planted in beds, as getting these in the ground 
disturbs the summer occupants, for the bulbs are best planted in September. 
Of course, when newly planted in the ground, where perfection is not neces- 
sary, Daffodils may be put in during the winter, We have even planted in 
January and obtained a great flower display in the following year. Where, 
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however, bulbs are desired in large beds, a few happy associations are Golden 
Spur Daffodil with Erica carnea, Duchess of Westminster and double pink 
Daisy, Empress and double red Daisy, Grandee (bicolor Grandis), and blue 
Aubrietia, Poeticus, and Aubrietia Leichtlinii, but of course the list must not be 
confined to these plants, as a green carpet can be made with the mossy 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides), S. Camposii, also known as S. Wallacei, 
S. muscoides atropurpurea, S. Rhaei, and Phlox amcena. Put the bulbs gin. 
apart, and let the carpeting plants follow, but in the case of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Scillas, and, indeed, most bulbs, the carpet plants may go in first and the bulbs 
afterwards, at a distance of 15in. to 18in. apart. Mr. Divers uses a plant 
dibber 1}in, in diameter, with a hole bored through it 6in, from the bottom 
to admit of cross-peg. In this way the bulbs are planted at an even depth, 
and the soil is filled in firmly with the end of the dibber. 
OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

It is interesting to find so much interest taken in own-root Roses, that is, 
Roses that are not budded or grafted, and the reason why plants in this form 
are welcome is that no suckers appear to worry both plant and gardener. Many 
sorts are not happy unless married to another, and generally the successful 
exhibitor grows his entirely on either the cutting or seedling Briar or the Manetti ; 
but those whose ambitions are not to shine in the Rose tent may well be 
content with strong plants that give flowers in profusion and stand on their 
All the Hybrid Perpetuals with smooth wood root freely from 
cuttings ; but the wood must be thoroughly ripened. A well-known Rose 


own legs. 


grower is very successful with the following varieties of the Hybrid Perpetual 
or allied group: Victer Verdier, Captain Christy, Pride of Waltham, Charles 
Lefebvre, John Hopper, Ulrich Brunner, General Jacqueminot, Baroness 
Rothschild, Jules Margottin, Dr. Andry, Francois Michelon, Mrs. John Laing, 
Etienne Levet, Prince Camille de Rohan, Crown Prince, La France, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Margaret Dickson, Clio, Paul Neyron, Helen Keller, Jeannie 
Dickson, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Heinrich Schultheis. Che Rambler varieties, 
Gloire de Dijon, and that group are usually rooted for cuttings, and the China 
varieties are best raised in this way, while of the Teas, all we can say to those 
who have no faith in the practice is that if it were possible for them to see a 
group of Marie van 
Houtte in the garden 
of the writer they 
would be convinced. 
Probably some of our 
readers will try this 
way of raising Roses 
after reading these 
notes, and a _ little 
practical help will be 
useful. The time to 
put in the cuttings is 
autumn for the hardier 
varieties, and at once 
for the Tea-scented 
and China or Monthly 
Roses. Choose an 
open bit of ground 
where the soil is fairly 
heavy. Trench 2ft. 
deep and mix with the 
staple plenty of grit or 
burnt garden refuse to 
lighten it and prevent 
anything approaching 
stagnation. Manure 
isfatal. The cuttings 
should consist of well- 
ripened growths of the 
current season; take 
off with a little bit of 
last year’s wood, 
called a ‘‘heel,” the proper length being from 6in. to rI2in., the longer 
the better. Merely make the heel smooth, nothing more. Before taking the 
cuttings make the soil ready, and do not insert them until it is settled. Make 
a trench the depth of the cuttings, so that they rest firmly upon the bottom of 
the trench, where we should put some silver sand or cocoanut fibre refuse. 
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Two Begonias to Note.—We were in the Chiswick gardens of the Royal 
JJorticultural Society a few days ago, and saw two bedding Begonias so rich 
in colour and so unlike existing forms that we made a note of their names. 
One is called Argus; it is only about 6in. high, very compact, and the 
flowers are so large that they seem to cover the growth; they are very 
double, intense scarlet in colour, and have wavy margins, reminding one of a 
double Hollyhock. The other is named Gladiateur; it is more drooping 
than Argus, very free, the flowers somewhat smaller, with a raised centre, 
and in colour crimson, touched with orange. One bed was filled with a 
variety called Corbeille de Feu; it is an excellent Begonia for the purpose, 
and the flowers are a warm scarlet in colour. 

Plumbago capensis Out of Doors.—In the Chiswick garden there is a bed 
of this beautiful sky-blue flower, which we are accustomed to see only in a 
greenhouse. Here it is planied out for the summer. and the result is a group 
of dense pretty green shoots and flower clusters in abundance. The Plumbago 
is used in the summer bedding at Hyde Park and in other public «ardens, 
but the plants are grown in tubs and simply dropped into holes made for them in 
the grass. It is not usual to find a bed of it, but it is so free and graceful, 
and the flowers are so pure and beautiful in colour, that it might be used 
more in this way, especially in the Southern Counties and in Ireland, where 
the climate is warmer than in the Midlands and the North. 

The Deadly Aconite.—We were in a_ garden lately and_ noticed 
magnificent groups of the famous Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus), It is 
a noble plant in all ways, and its flowers are of the bluest colouring, but it should 
not be forgotten that the roots are deadly poisonous. Whena plant is dug up 
this should be thought of, especially where children have access to the borders. 
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SHLYNS is situated a short distance from Berkhamsted, 
where Mr. Cooper carries on a business known to agri- 
culturists throughout the world. Herea mixed home 
farm of several hundred acres lies round a pleasant 
house, built, probably, in the early part of the nine- 

teenth century, and looking out on one of those broken, 
undulating parks characteristic of Hertfordshire. Indeed, one 
would say, taking this asa fair sample of the country, that there 
is not a prettier shire in England. 3ut Mr. Cooper is of 
nuch too practical a mind to have gone in for merely ornamental 
w fanciful agriculture. The place is one pre-eminently instructive 
io the practical man. As often happens, the introduction of 
jusiness ideas into the occupation of husbandry has succeeded 
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to an extent greater chan would be likely to attend 
the application of the wasteful. traditionary methods still too 
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common on English homesteads. The british farmer is very slow 
to learn how much times have changed since his grandfather 
could make a livelihood without exerting bimself. Prices have 
fallen, and the cost of labour has gone up, so that the margin of 
profit has been reduced to such a degree that only by the most 
vigilant care and the most assiduous attention to details cana 
livelihood be made out of land. Of course, Mr. Cooper is not 
exactly in the position of depending on land, which he cultivates 
rather as a hobby and as an occupation for his spare moments. 
Nevertheless, he is one of the largest farmers in the world, and 
counts his acres by the hundred thousand. He has more than 
one estate in the Eastern Counties, and a fine place at Lichfield, 
to which we hope to do justice in a succeeding article; but these 
are small as compared with his huge estate in Australia, 
where he is a flockmaster on a very large scale. But at 
Ashlyns everything is done with an ingenuity and adaptiveness 
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that might serve as a model for any 
struggling farmer. For example, if 
a building is found useless for one 
purpose, it is as economically as 
possible adapted to: some other, and 
there is no facility afforded by the 
nature of the soil that is not taken 
full advantage of. Mr. Cooper knows, 
too, that the most profitable stock to 
keep on a farm is—the best procurable. 
We have repeated over and _ over 
again that pedigree livestock cost 
no more to keep than the mongrels, 
and are worth very much more, 
containing within themselves endless 
possibilities of yielding exceptionally 
high profits. Here the cattle kept 
are nearly all red-polls, although a 
few of other breeds are kept; that is 
to say, there are a few Jerseys for 
the purpose of supplying the house 
with milk and butter, and a shorthorn 
for purposes of comparison when 
visitors arrive, as they often do, to 
inspect the herd, and one or two 
crosses which are the results of 
experiments. The herd of red-polls 
numbers about a _ hundred _ head, 
and’ contains some of the most 
fashionable and _ noted strains for 
show-yard and milking purposes, and 
the cows are very much in demand 
both in this country and the colonies 
for dairy purposes and for crossing. 
Those that we show are excellent 
prize- winning representatives. It 
should be said, however, that our 
visit was paid at a time not very 
favourable to the herd, since it 
was the middle of the show season, 
and the animals were widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 
The single cow will be seen to 
be a fine specimen of the breed, 
and the group of three are equally 
good examples of the dairy cow. In 
the dairy, records are very carefully 
kept, and indeed the cowhouse is 
arranged on the best principles. 
Each stall has the owner’s name 
printed in large letters at the head, 
and hanging on the wall is a large 
card, on which the milkman daily 
enters the produce of each cow in 
pounds. We do not give the records, 
because they are not exceptionally 
large, and we only mention them 
to illustrate the careful and thorough 
manner in which the work of the 
farm is carried on. Incidentally, it 
shows how much more clerical 
work there is in agriculture than 
used to be the case, for the old- 
fashioned farmer had a most decided 
reluctance to putting pen to paper, 
whereas the scientific husbandry ot 
the present day would be entirely 
in vain were not the records kept 
ceaselessly. 

Mr. Cooper’s Shropshire shee; 
are exceedingly well known through 
out the country, and he is in 
the habit of winning prizes wit! 
them at all the leading shows i 
the country. Anyone wishing t 
study this handsome and mos 
valuable breed of sheep could 1 
do better than pay a_ visit t 
Ashlyns. Among other things bh 
will find there a most intelligen 
shepherd—the man who is_ see! 
in our picture with the — shee; 
following him, a_ position tha 
we very much like to see, becaus: 
it stands to reason that if a flocl 
will follow their shepherd he mus 
have established a sympathy betwee 
himself and them. The animal: 
themselves, with their fine thicl 
fleeces and compact bodies set or 
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sturdy legs, and suggestive of those 
joints of mutton beloved of the 
epicure, show what many consider 
the finest of all British sheep. The 
ram Coronation, which won the 
championship in 1902, and _ was 
awarded the prize as_ the _ best 
Shropshire ram at the Shropshire 
and West Midland Show, and also 
at the Royal Show at Carlisle, is 
a model sire. His strong, muscular 
neck, fine width at the back of 
the ears, and his’ good_ shoulders 
and wide chest pronounce him well 
worthy of the position he has 
gained. The other is a_ noted 
shearling, who gained the first prize 
at the Bath and West and also 
at the Midland and Royal Shows. 
Many expert judges consider him 
to be one of the best  shearlings 
that have been shown for a good 


many years. The lambs this year 
have been extremely successful at 
all the shows, and next year we 


may expect to see them worthily 
carrying on the traditions of the 
Ashlyns flock. The pigs, though of 
pedigree blood, are not kept for 


show purposes, although, as will be seen, their quality is all 
that could be desired in a first-rate establishment. 


the very best ham and 
bacon are required, there 
can scarcely be much 
doubt but that the Berk- 
shires are, if not the 
absolutely best fitted to 
supply them, at any rate 
very nearly so. The 
enthusiastic supporters of 
other breeds claim several 
advantages in the way 
of feeding and quick 
development, but few 
would question our pro- 
position that the actual 
meat cured from these 
animals is aS near per- 
fection as has yet been 
arrived at. 

These, then, are the 
leading features in the 
establishment .at Ashlyns. 
It remains to be said 
that in addition to the 
farming for livestock the 
usual husbandry is carried 
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on, and this year it bas been crowned with a success greater 
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suppose it must be owing to the 
reason, the fact 
1S certamn that. the 
neighbourhood of Berk- 
hamsted and ‘Tring is 
noted for its good weather. 
Many a day when it 
pours with = rain from 
morning to night in 
London it keeps perfectly 
dry there, and this year 
the farmers have escaped 


those merciless floods 
which have brought so 
much havoc to the 
Thames Valley. One 


result has been that a 
more than average crop 
of hay has been saved in 
a satisfactory condition. 
On the occasion of our 
visit on the first day of 
August, harvest had 
already begun. Fields of 
winter oats were already 
covered with stooks, as 
noticed from the 
windows of the railway 


carriage, and at Ashlyns the corn was already ripening for the 
harvest, and the first roads had been cut for the reaper. 


As far 
as could be seen at that stage, the 
ingathering promised to be at least 
an average one, both in quality and 
quantity, that is to say, provided the 
neighbourhood was equally fortunate 
in escaping the later, as it had been 
in avoiding the earlier, rain. For 
the rest of England we are afraid 
the hope is but taint. Since the first 
fields began to show a colour that 
speaks of harvest, the rain has come 
back, as if the fates had willed that 
1903 should beat the record as the 
wettest year known in English history. 
That it will be a disastrous one is, 
we fear, a prophecy only too certain 
of fulfilment. In such years as this 
those who go in for the breeding of 
livestock score against the producers 
of hay and cereals. Nevertheless, 
under present conditions the farmer 
is well advised not to put all his 
eggs into one basket. If he has 
both arable crops and plenty of 
livestock, it is pretty certain that 
should one fail another will succeed, 
and this is a truth made painfully 
evident to the unfortunate fruit farmers 
in Kent, many of whom _ have 
been ruined by the failure of their 
solitary crop. 
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has been said that nowhere in the neighbourhood of 
London have wealth and judgment bcen so happily united 
as in that excellent monument of architecture, Chiswick 


House. 


The wealth was displayed in the lavish richness 


of the place within and without, and the judgment in the 
selection of the hands that did all things so well for its adornment. 
Times have greatly changed in Chiswick since the great Earl of 
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Burlington, Richard Boyle, the architect-earl immortalised by 


Pope—* Who plants like Bathurst and who builds like Boyle’ 


—erected it. The manor passed from the Brays and the Covetons 
to the Fauconbergs, and Thomas Fowler, Viscount Fauconberg, 
assigned the lease, about the year 1727, to the Earl of Burlington. 
There had been an earlier house on the spot, which appears by 
Kip’s view to have been of Jacobean date, wherein had dwelt 
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Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
and his abandoned Countess, 
who died in misery and dis- 
grace. The mansion then 
came, in the time of George II., 
through several hands, to the 
Earl of Burlington, who pre- 
sently replaced it by the 
existing edifice. 

The architect was Palladio, 
and the classic spirit breathed 
through the groves of Chiswick. 
Stately avenues, temples, 
Obelisks, and statues were 
disposed about the place, and 
a noble double ascent with 
quadruple approach led up to 
the imposing portico, with its 
six fluted Corinthian columns, 
pediment, and enriched cornice. 
Order and symmetry reigned 
over the structure in the 
manner of the master, statues 
of himself and of Inigo Jones 
flanked the way, and within 
was a_ glorious octagonal 
saloon, finished with elegant 
gilded mouldings and panel- 
lings, and surmounted by a 
dome, which was, and is, a 
conspicuous object externally. 
Pictures in the manner of 
Watteau graced the wails, the 
doors and panels were of 
selected woods, and the furni- 
ture was beautifully carved and 
inlaid. Even the books were 
lavishly bound in _ choice 
leathers, abundantly gilt and 
tooled, for the pleasure of the 
eye, as on opening their pages 
their classic and_ elegant 
character would delight the 
wits, students, and cognoscentt. 
The centre of a gay, fashion- 
able, and clever society, and 
the resort of men famous in 
literature, the arts and the 
mysteries of statecraft, and of 
the beauteous ladies of a 
“precious” time, Chiswick 
House will ever hold a notable 
place in the annals of society. 

The noble owner delighted 
to enrich it, not only with the 
creations of his own time, 
but with the spoils of the 
ancient world. His gardens 
became famous for their 
statuary and their beautiful 
urns and vases, as they are 
even now. Horace Walpole, 
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ever ready to criticise, expressed the opinion that the adorn- 
ments of this class might have been ‘retrenched” with 
advantage, and if the sculpture had not been of rare merit, this 
might have been conceded. +The bronze statues of the Gladiator, 
Hercules, and the Faun would have graced any gallery. There 
were antique statues, from the garden of Hadrian’s Villa, which, 
though somewhat mutilated, were of exceeding interest, and there 
were many other minor marbles. An admirable lioness and goat, 
and two wolves by Scheemakers, were among the adornments. 
Our illustrations of the fine classic termini, flanking the quaint 
pleached alley, with the splendid carved urns under the cedars 
on the approach to the portico, and ofa sphinx and a particularly 
fine urn, will suggest how admirable is the Chiswick sculpture. 
Here certainly we breathe the atmosphere of an old classic 
garden, filled with the taste that came to us from Italy, and the 
Vrance of Louis XIV. 
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Chiswick House has therefore been well described as a 
Versailles in little. Long walks between hedges of lofty yew 
and lime, formal ways leading to a common centre, where a 
marble copy of the Medici Venus aloft on a Doric column 
surveyed the enchanted scene, the labyrinthine involution of 
paths, the beautiful arrangement of water, the romantic charm 
of the boscages, and the trim aspect of the regular parterres, gave 
the place its character. Vistas through long alleys, terminated 
by obelisk, temple, or other adornments, reminded many of the 
scenes in which gay gentlemen and beauteous ladies had enacted 
the masques of Moliére. Still, by a beautiful way, we may 


reach the enclosure where is the Roman temple with the obelisk 
reflected in the lily-gemmed pond. 

Another interesting object in the gardens is the Inigo Jones 
gateway, an admirable architectural fragment associated with 
From the design of the celebrated 


several famous people. 
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architect, it was erected originally at Chelsea, and belonged to 
Sir Hans Sloane. It would appear to have fallen into some 
situation of neglect, and Sir Hans probably set small value upon 
it. He was, at any rate, willing to dispose of it to the Earl of 
Burlington, whose fine judgment recognised its merits, and it 
was removed to his new house at Chiswick, and placed appro- 
priately in the garden there. Pope has humorously and prettily 
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referred to the transaction. 
portal, and exclaims: 


‘*O gate! How cam’st thou here?” 
GATE.—‘‘I was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Batter'd with wind and weather ; 
Inigo Jones put me together ; 
Sir Hans Sloane 
Let me alone, 
So Burlington brought me here.” 
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After the death of the Earl of Burlington the estate passed 
to the Duke of Devonshire, who had married his daughter and 
heiress, and to whom the lease was renewed. The place under- 
went some changes in the hands of the Cavendishs, and the sixth 
Duke considerably enlarged the grounds. In the Journal of 
Miss Berry, under the date of June Ist, 1813, occurs the following 
entry: “ Drove with the Duke of Devonshire, in his curricle, to 
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Chiswick, where he showed me all the alterations he was about 
to make in adding the garden of Lady M. Coke to his own.” 
In the following year the Emperor Alexaader I. of Russia visited 
the Duke at Chiswick, and was splendidly entertained. In 
subsequent years Devonshire House and Chiswick House were 
the centres of the gaieties of London society, and many famous 
people visited the Duke’s villa by the Thames. Sir Walte~ 
Scott drove out there to an entertainment in May, 1828, and 
wrote: ‘““A numerous and gay party were assembled to walk, 
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and enjoy the beauties of that Palladian dome; the place and 
highly ornamented gardens belonging to it resemble a picture by 
Watteau; there is some affectation in the picture, but in the 
ensemble the original looked very well.” In 1842, Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert visited the Duke at Chiswick, and 
two years later there was a magnificent entertainment there to 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia and the King of Saxony, at 
which about seven hundred people were present. Various 
memorial trees in the gardens commemorate the visits to 
Chiswick of several august, royal, and imperial personages. 

Chiswick House, therefore, gathered almost into the fold of 
modern London, is a place invested with many old memories, 
and retaining to-day the charms of many old things. In the 
midst of change, and diverted from the ways of its old life, it is 
itself really little changed.+ Still it has its architectural character, 
about it still lie its old gardens, its pleached alley, its grass 
walks, its sequestered ways between the limes, its domed 
temple and obelisk, its fine statuary and splendid urns. 
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“HOW THE TURVEYS KEPT . 
| THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING 


By Eveanor G. Haypen. 
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T was Sunday afternoon, and the inmates of Pentridge 
Workhouse were listlessly awaiting the sound of the bell 
that would call them to tea. In the married couples’ 

ward silence had prevailed for ten consecutive minutes—a 
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circumstance which drew a protest from Jacob Higgs, the 
doyen. 

“Sims wunnerful dull this arternoon,’ he ventured to 
remark. 

“Us can’t allus be chattermaggin’, 
and relapsed into slumber again. 

“’Tis the weather as taks ma,” said old Sam’el Turvey; 
‘¢the first touch o’ summer maks arraone feel kind o’ sleepyfed.” 

‘‘Ha’ you furgot what day ‘tis to-morrow?” enquired a 
little spare woman beside him, as she gazed wistfully at the 
high uncurtained window, through which showed a strip of blue, 
cloudless sky. 

**No, no, my dear, I reemembers well anuff, as I did 
ought to,” was Sam’el’s reply. Jacob glanced questioningly 
at the speaker.” ‘*’Tis our golden weddin’, an’ though I thank 
the Lord fur sperin’ we sa long together, I wishes as he could 
a-sin his way to lettin’ we spend it in th’ old place,” explained 
Turvey. Half-a-dozen aged heads were raised and as many 
pairs of drowsy eyes kindled to interest. 

“°Tis a smart while to ha’ lived together, man an’ wife.” 
“Bad job you couldn’t ha’ bin in your own home fur that.” 
‘*Mebbe matron ’ud ha’ let ’ee out if you’d axed she,” were 
soine of the speeches which greeted the announcement. 

“We did ax her,” said Phyllis, “but she said we was too 
old to walk all that long tramp to Henwood; and seein’ Master 
was away on his holiday, she couldn’t take the ’sponsibility o’ 
givin’ us leave. Sims crool to think o’ spendin’ it in the 
House; I dwun’t feel a-sif I can bring myself to’t,” and Phyllis 
heaved a rebellious sigh. 

«Ah, I didn’t think this time last ’ear as I should never do 
no moor in the hayfield,”’ mused Sammy ; “but ’tis what we’ve 
all got to come to. Poor John’s gone; no 
doubt but what poor Charlie’s gone, an’ my 
time ’ull soon come to go, too.” 

“Who be they, h’wever ?”’ enquired one of 
the old folks. Being a fresh arrival he had not 
had time to learn the family histories of his 
companions, to whom, in his character as an 
attentive listener, he proved a genuine boon. 

‘* Poor John was my second brother, next 
below me. He left the village an’ set up for 
himself down Oxford way. Meda smart bit o’ 
money, a did; but ’twurn’t a mossel o’ good on 
to we, for when a died he give every stick and 
stone to his wife, who be that close-fisted she’d 
grudge arraone the cheese parings. When we 
had to come in here, she moved into our house; 
she wun’t keep it like my old ooman did— 
wun’t Ann.” 

“°Tis thirty ’ears ago as poor Charlie went 
away,” said Phyllis, dreamily. ‘Ah, he was a 
nice boy was Charlie, but no scholerd. He 
lodged wi’ we till he went off across the water 
to Australier, and I couldn’t ha’ loved ’un better 
if he’d bin my own child.” 

‘What's come on ’un?” enquired the 
listener. 

*“\We ha’n’t never heard nothen of ’un 
sence the day he said good-bye, and promised 
to come back wi’ a pocket full o’ golden suv’rins 
fur we. Ah, he was a nice boy!” 

“’Tis allus the best as be taken fust,” 
hazarded Mrs. Higgs, whose age numbered 
some seventy-five summers. She was com- 
posing herself anew for a nap when the welcome 
sound of the tea-bell brought all the occupants 
of the room to tieir feet. 

The better-conducted paupers were allowed 
to take a walk beyond the workhouse precincts 
on fine Sunday evenings, and among those 
who availed themselves of the privilege on 
this particular Sunday were the two old 
Turveys. Clad in the uniform of poverty, they 
strolled along the lanes, now stopping to gather 
a flower, now to listen to the birds’ sweet 
vesper song. 

For some time they wandered on in a 
silence that was broken by Phyllis. ‘* Sam’el,” 
she began, “I’ve bin a-thinkin’ an’ sponderin’ 
how we can get home to-morrow, an’ I’ve med 
up my mindt to run away—now—this very 
blessed minnit !”’ 

Sam’el stared at her open-mouthed. “ Run 
away ?”’ he gasped, fearing she had taken leave 
of her senses. 

“ Aye; run away home. I must, Sammy, 
I must. I aches so to see th’ old place that I 
feels a-sif I shall die if I dwun’t go.” And hiding 
her face in her shawl], she sobbed aloud. 

** Dwun’t ’ee tek on like this year,” pleaded 
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the old man, laying a trembling hand on her arm; “’tis the 
Lord’s will, an’ we mustn’t go agin He.” 

«“’Ten’t the Lord’s will, I tell ’ee,” she retorted, drying her 
tears; ‘‘’tis Matron’s. Now you listen to what I sez. I be 
gwine to pop through this gate into the field and hide ther’ till 
it’s dark; then I shall slip through the town and start walkin’ to 
Henwood. Ther’s more strength in me than arraone ‘ud fancy, 
an’ I shall go stiddy, and sit down now an’ agen, so’s not to 
caddle myself. Be you a-comin’ or ben’t ee?” She awaited 
his reply with anxiety, which she vainly endeavoured to conceal, 
and which swayed Sam’el against his better judgment. 

«“ We'll get into trouble fur’t,” he said, after a long pause; 
and at his words Phyllis breathed again. 

‘Come along,” she urged, holding out her hand; and the 
next moment they had placed the gate between themselves and 
the workhouse. Chuckling like a couple of naughty children, 
they toddled across the meadow to the one beyond, and thence 
into a third, where they found a stack of last year’s hay. In 
its shelter they sat down to wait until night should enable them 
to effect their exit from the town unobserved. The radiant June 
evening had faded into starry dusk when they crept through the 
streets and across the bridge that spanned the willow-bordered 
stream. And thus they went towards the hills. Their road lay 
through a wayside village, now wrapped in sleep, and over the 
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walk, halting for a rest from time to time, and dawn found them 
at the crest of the hill overlooking the village whither they were 
bound, that nestled in a green hollow a mile below. 

Far away, above the wooded Chiltern Hills, a rosy flush, 
deepening every moment, heralded the rising sun that would 
touch the grey world with living fire. Sam’el seated himself 
upon the grassy bank that bounded the road. 

‘“‘] bea-tired, missus ; what d’ee say to bidin’ year a spell?” 

She assented, and side by side they watched the glow spread 
north and south along the horizon, until the round flaming orb 
heaved into sight. He shot his level beams across woods and 
fields, poured them over brown fallow and fresh corn, and, bathing 
the nearer green turfy slopes of the downs in sudden radiance, 
rested upon the aged travellers, bringing warmth and courage to 
their hearts. 

***Twur worth whiles runnin’ away to see the sun get up 
an’ year the larks a-hollerin’ an’ smell the smell o’ the earth 
agen,” said Sam’el, contentedly. 

“‘ Aye,” returned Phyllis, and broke out with shrill quavering 
voice into 

** When all thy mercies, oh, my God, 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 
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high railway arch beneath which, as they passed, a black 
monster, with flaming eyes before and behind, thundered out 
of the darkness to plunge roaring into it. Soon the hedges 
that had borne them company so far disappeared; on either 
hand stretched open fields, upon which lay the soft dimness 
of the night. In front the white track could faintly be discerned 
extending onward and upward, seeming to link heaven and earth. 
Silence brooded over the face of the earth, save where the night 
wind swept the young corn with a sound like quiet falling rain. 
Vast, mysterious, and shadowy spread the great world about 
the wanderers; but it was a friendly world, and they felt no fear. 

“’Tis a bee-u-tiful night!’’ said Sam’el, revelling in his 
sense of freedom. ‘“ A bee-u-tiful night! It minds me o’ the times 
when we wur keepin’ comp’ny, an’ I usted to come up this very 
road three or fower evenin’s a wik arter my work was done, to 
see you, Phyllis.” 

“You ’udn’t do as much fur ma now, ’ud ’ee, Sammy ?” 

‘I couldn’t, my dear, if I wanted to; not but what I likes 
"ee just as well, aye, and a deal moor too.” 

The old wife leaned a little towards him. 

‘“‘T reckon we've sort o’ growed to one another all these ears. 
You've bin a good husban’ to ma, Sammy; no ’ooman could ha’ 
had a better.” 

Throughout the cool scented night the two continued their 


The verse ended, they rose and continued their journey. 
Their feet were heavy but their hearts were light. Hunger and 
fatigue were forgotten in joy. Their wedding-day had dawned 
golden; would that it might end as bright! 

They had not gone tar down the jong hill when they heard 
a brisk tread behind them, and a man’s voice cried: ** Mornin’ 
mates! You're out early.” 

They turned, to see a stranger, whose English blue eyes 
looked out from a face that was burnt to mahogany tint and 
seamed with wrinkles innumerable. His lean wiry trame was 
clad in an ancient flannel shirt and rough trousers that had done 
yeoman service in some calling connected with the soil. He 
carried a large bundle, and his whole appearance was so 
outlandish that the Turveys gazed at him in wondering 
silence. 

“‘ Mornin’,” he repeated; ‘can you tell me the name o’ the 
township yonder ?” 

“’Ten’t a township; ’tis a village, by name Herwood,” 
replied Sam’el. 

“Oh, ah! a-course you call ’em villages in this col—over 
here. I’d clean forgotten. So that’s Henwood, as | thought. 
I guess it’s been standin’ still these last fifty years. I used to 
know the place once, afore I went away to try my luck over 
there,” waving his hand comprehensively ; ‘and I'd a fancy to 
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come back and see what sort o’ chums the folks about here are. 
You can’t help a poor broken-down fossicker to his breakfast, I 
s’pose ?” 

*« Lor’, be you as bad as that ?”” murmured Phyllis, to whom 
the strange term suggested some new and terrible physical ill. 

Sam’‘ei hung his head. ‘I ha’n't got a penny-piece about 
me,” he muttered. 

**A bit o’ baccy, then?” 

Tears of shame started to the old man’s eyes. “I’ve narra 
mossel,” he faltered, ‘not even fur myself.” 

The tramp cast a keen glance over the pair. ‘ You're better 
rigged out than me, too,” he said, meditatively. 

“Them be work’us clo’es.” Sam’el by this time was 
weeping without reserve. ‘I'll tell "ee, mister, if sa be as you 
wun’t split on we. Me an’ my missus ha’ run away, ’cause ’tis 
our golden weddin’ to-day, an’ we couldn’t abe’r to spend it in 
the House.” 

The other whistled. ‘‘ You’re two spunky old birds. Are 
you goin’ to the village, too? Then I shall be sure to see you 
again. Good luck to you,” and he strode away. 

‘«’Tis an unked thing not to ha’ a penny in your pockut, nor 
a mossel o’ baccy,”’ remarked Sam’el, whose cheerfulness had 
been somewhat dashed by the recent interview. 

«« Ave, an’ not to be able to call your bits o’ clo’es your 
owu,” responded Phyllis. ‘ What shall us do?” she added. 
‘*Shall us go an’ see Ann when we gets home?” 

‘«] s’pose we must gie her a look in, though she be that 
comacal there’s no tellin’ what she'll do or say. I shouldn't 
think as she’d deeny us a cheer, h’wever, an’ a cup 0’ tea.” 

The village was wide awake when they entered the main 
street. The teams were being led forth, and near the farm 
where he formerly worked Sam’el encountered his old master. 

* Hullo!” exclaimed the latter, ‘‘ who’d ha’ thought o’ seein’ 
you? an’ at this hour, too! You must ha’ got up with the dawn. 
Out for a holiday, then ?” 

“Yes, sir, we’ve took a holiday,” replied Sam’el, demurely. 

‘*] hope you'll enjoy it; here’s something to help you do 
so. If you come to the house later the missus will give you a 
bit o’ dinner,” and the old people passed on, richer by a silver 
shilling. 

‘They found Ann just sitting down to breakfast. ‘ Well, I 
never; what a start you gin me!” was her greeting. ‘You 
wants to come in, do you? Well, 1 s’pose you must, though 
‘ten’t much you'll get here. A poor widder-ooman like me has 
hard work to feed herself, let alone other folks.” 

“’Ten’t much as we wants,” said Phyllis, humbly. ‘ On’y 
a rest an’ a cup o’ tea.” 

“That’s quite anuff to ask, as you can see,” replied Ann, 
indicating the microscopic bit of butter and the stale fragment of 
bread that graced her board. 

** \We does better nor this at the House,” murmured Sam’el, 
ruefully, as he soaked the hard crust in the coloured water which 
his hostess dignified by the name of tea. 

The three were lingering over their Barmecide feast when 
a peremptory knock at the door startled them. Ann _ rose, 
and passed behind the settle which concealed the others from 
view. 

“What do’ee want?” they heard her ask with a snap 
peculiar to herself. 

A voice they knew made answer, “I’ve called to know if 
you'd help a poor chap to his breakfast? I’ve walked a smart 
distance.” 

‘‘Tf you’d walked a thousand miles it’s all the same to me,”’ 
struck in Ann, and would have shut the door in the tramp’s face 
had not his foot unfortunately happened to be planted across the 
threshold. 

« |’ve not tasted food this morning. Won't you give me a 
cup o’ warm tea and a morsel o’ bread ?”’ he pleaded. 

“No, I wun’t; I dwun't hold wi’ givin’. I never axes 
nob’dy fur nothink, an’ I dwun’t see why | should go wastin’ my 
vittles on sich as you—a girt, hulkin’, lazy rascal! You did 
oughter to be ashummed o’ yourself to go cadgin’ on a poor 
widder-ooman as has hard work to keep herself.” 

** \Will you please to tell me your name, ma’am ?” he enquired, 
with suspicious politeness. 

*« My nanie’s nothin’ to you,” she retorted, acidly. 

“Thank the Lord! All the same I should like to know what 
toremember youby. Thisis Mr. Turvey’s house, I’m thinking ? ” 

“*Ten’t, then; ’tis mine. My ’usband’ Mr. Turvey’s 
bin dead an’ in his grave these two ’ears.” 

“Poor chap; glad to go, no doubt. Thank you, Mrs. 
Turvey, you were right. You’re nothen to me—don’t forget 
that you told me so yourself,” and the speaker turned away, 
leaving Ann somewhat mystified. 

He had reached the garden gate when he heard someone 
calling, and found Sam’el beside him. 

“I was in ther’ an’ ’eard she,” he gasped, breathlessly. 
“She be the grudgin’est ooman on God’s earth. But here’s 
summat to get ‘ee a mossel 0’ food—’tis bad to go hungry,” 
and he thrust the shilling into the stranger’s hand. 
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“You told me on th’ hill as you hadn’t a penny.” 

“No moor I had then. I met my old master in the 
strit a while back, an’ he gin ma this. You wants it worser’n 
we do, simly.” 

The tramp looked from the coin lying in his palm to the 
old man, flushed and eager. 

“This is all you've got, an’ you’ve given it to me,” he 
said, slowly. ‘I shan’t forget that, mister, an’ perhaps some 
day | may do you a good turn. When do you go back to 
the workhouse ?” 

‘‘ We shail ha’ to start, 1 reckon, soon arter dinner, if we 
wants to get ther’ afore to-morrer.” 

‘‘Give me a call as you pass—I shall be at the Crown 
—don’t you forget; an’ tell me your name, so’s | can 
remember you along with this ‘kind-hearted’ widow.” 

“My name’s Turvey, same as her’n. She married my 
brother John, what come next above poor Charlie, as went 
across the water, an’ is dead an’ gone by now.” 

The stranger made no reply, but stood very still, gazing 
with a singular expression at Sam’el. 

“I’m glad you gave me something,” he said at length; 
“it’s done my heart good, old chum. Mind you don’t forget 
to call for me when you leave the village.” 

‘‘How much did you gie ’un?” whispered Phyllis, as her 
husband regained the kitchen. ‘What did you gie ‘un, 
Sam’el ?” 

‘«T gin’t all to ’un.” 

‘*¢ All the whole shillin’; all as we'd got ?” 

“1 couldn’t ax ’un fur change out, an’ he wanted it worser 
nor we.” 

Phyllis’s lips quivered. ‘’Tis a sight o’ money,” she sighed ; 
‘an’ to think as it ha’n’t bettered we by a ha’penny.” 

The old people spent the morning renewing former friend- 
ships, and at midday they repaired to the farmhouse, where the 
welcome and the meal that awaited them more than atoned for 
Ann’s shortcomings. 

The afternoon was still young when they prepared to start on 
their return journey. Various small gifts from the villagers 
were stowed in ample pockets; food to help them’ on their way 
was thankfully accepted; and after repeated farewells and 
expressions of gratitude, Sam’el and Phyllis set their faces 
towards Pentridge. 

“Dear heart, but I’ve just about ’joyed myself,” she 
exclaimed, ‘if on’y my poor legs wurn’t sa ter’ble trembly. Did 
‘ee see the packet o’ tea as Jane Shaler gin me, Sammy, an’ the 
beautiful book what Martha Brown took off her own table ’cause 
she said she hadn’t nothen else as was good anuff fur a golden 
weddin’ ?”’ 

“ Aye, you showed ’um to me yourself. Thomas gin mea 
pipe and some baccy, so I’ve done purty well too. Yes, we’ve 
had a rare good day, an’ so long as we dwun’t get into trubble 
fur’t over ther’, I shan’t ha’ nothen to say agin it.” 

“Matron ‘ull go on, o’ coorse, but she can’t do nothen more,” 
began Phyllis, and stopped short. A figure in a familiar blue 
uniform was advancing towards them, and a dread foreboding 
seized her that its appearance was connected with their escapade. 

Her fears proved correct. ‘The policeman halted in front of 
them. 

“I’ve been lookin’ for you,” he began ; “a fine dance you've 
led me! Two respectable old people like yourselves ought to be 
ashamed o’ playin’ sich a trick. You'll have to go to prison 
for’t, you know. I'm sent to take you to the lock-up.” 

Sam’el reeled. ‘To prison?” he repeated, while Phyllis 
put up a feeble hand as though to ward off the blow. 

«Yes, to prison, for runnin’ away in the guardians’ clo’es. 
If you’d worn your own it wouldn’t ha’ mattered.” 

*‘Oh!” cried Phyllis, passionately, “to think I should ha’ 
brought this upon you, Sammy. ’Tis all my fault ; 1 pe’suaded 
of ’un to run away, p’liceman; can’t you tek me an’ let him go 
back to the House ?” 

«Very sorry, missus, but my orders was to take you both. 
I've a cart waitin’ down yonder by the Crown; you had best 
come along quiet.” 

By this time a little crowd had collected—news spreads fast 
in a village—and someone, actuated by the kindest intentions, 
ran to inform Ann Turvey that Sam’el and Phyllis were had up 
for stealing the guardians’ coat, and that they had been several 
days in hiding in the village. 

‘«« Well, I never,’ she exclaimed, hastening to the open space 
outside the Crown; ‘‘to think as I should ha’ had two thieves in 
my house, a-feedin’ an’ a-teain’ of ’um on’y this marnin’. ’Tis to 
be hoped they didn’t walk off wi’ nothen o’ mine.” 

«What's the row?” enquired a well-dressed man with 
shining white collar and polished boots, who was lounging at the 
door of the inn. 

“Them two old Turveys be took up fur stealin’,” replied 
Ann. 

The stranger uttered an exclamation and strode into the 
centre of the group that was gathered about the weeping, 
trembling prisoners. 
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“Sammy,” he cried, “Sammy, old chum—don’t you 
remember poor Charlie as you brought up and thought was dead 
an’ gone? Phyllis, you ha’n’t forgotten me? I promised to 
come back with a pocket full o’ golden sovereigns—here they 
are, an’ they’re all for you.” 

“Oh, lor!” gasped Ann, as he brought out a handful of 
gleaming yellow coins—‘ oh, lor, Charlie, how glad I be to see 
you!” 

Phyllis answered nothing, but turned her dim, aged, 
wondering eyes upon the seamed, mahogany-tinted face, and 
perused it line by line as one would pore over a book. 

«Sam el,” she whispered, grasping her husband’s arm, ‘*’tis 
the tramp what you gin the shillin’ to; he’s a gentleman now, 
an’ he sez—he sez—he’s our Charl.” 

The stranger nodded, and spoke again in a loud confident 
voice that carried belief even to those with doubting hearts. ‘“ It’s 
true anuff; I’m Charlie Turvey as went off thirty years ago to 
Australia. I had a roughish time there, but I struck a reef at 
last, made my pile, and thought I’d like to end my days in the 
old place. “Iwas my fancy to come home like a tramp—you 
gets to know the inside o’ folks, so to speak, that way,” looking 
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hard at Ann, “and I got to know the insides o’ two. What's 
this talk about stealing, officer ?” 

The policeman explained matters, and Charlie, turning to 
the spectators, said, “That widow-woman is nothing to me, she 
told me so herself when she thought I was: a sundowner ; but 
these two, who gave me all they had, are my brother and sister, 
and I mean to try and pull them clear of the mess. I shall drive 
‘em to the workhouse, so that they can say good-bye to the folks 
there ; I'll pay for their blessed clothes” (he did not, as a matter 
of fact, use the word blessed), ‘and then we'll come back here to 
finish the day in style.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the boys, who had visions of cakes and 
nuts. 

«« Sam’el,” said Phyllis, as, followed by the admiring glances 
of the populace, they swept out of the village in a real carriage, 
instead of in the spring cart, ‘I kips thinkin’ ’tis all a dream, an’ 
that we shall wake up to find ourselves in the ward agen.” , 

‘Chink the money in your pockut, an’ you'll know it’s true,” 
counselled Sam’el, adding, ‘‘ You meant it well, my dear, but it 
sims to me that our golden weddin’ udn’t ha’ bin o’ much 
account wi’out Charlie.” 


FISHING [IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


N the outskirts of the Black Forest is situated 
the romantic valley of the Wutach—a 
stream which, running as a rivulet out of 
the Titisee, finds the end of its fifty-mile 
journey, by this time a river, in the all- 

embracing Khine. No milky offspring this of the 
melting glacier, but a brown, peaty stream, dear to 
fisherman and photographer, though little known to 
either. 

When half her course is run, her waters wash the 
cliffs below a certain picturesque little village, where 
the writer found himself one lovely afternoon in June, 
bound for the adjacent hotel on the banks of the 
Wutack. Passing church and mill, we follow the ® 
course of the streamlet which works the mill, through 
a cultivated upian dreminding us of our own downs, but 
for the richer and more varied flora, especially the ever- 
present blue salvia, till we reach the wooded cliffs 
which bound the Wutach. . Down these a_ winding 
footpath leads us past the traditional robbers’ castle, of 
which only a few ivy-covered stones now remain, while 
our streamlet companion, Ff 

** Whose steps pave with green 
The downward ravine,” 
ever murmurs a welcome, till he throws himself in a 
soft cascade down the last declivity almost into the 
garden of the hotel. 

The Wutach, we soon learn, is no placid, well- 
behaved servant, but a wayward, wanton beauty, whose charms 
must be wooed to be won, whether with rod or camera. She will 
change her course on small provocation, or, impatient of control, 
will sweep bridge and mill away before her dark fury. Thus 
tradition tells how, nymph of stream and faun of cliff having 
fallen out, she altered her course, where she debouches on 
the Rhine, by several furlongs; and within recent years, the 
phlegmatic German having ventured to insult her—queen of 
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lake and fell—by spanning her with an iron bridge, she rose one 
winter and washed away not merely the obnoxious bridge, but 
the mill hard by and several harmless wooden bridges also. 

In the month of June, however, she wears a smiling face, 
and her deep pools and sunlit shallows offer a home to number- 
less trout, large and small, while the question whether they 
should be tempted with the wet or the dry fly raises frequent 
discussions among the anglers who frequent her banks. The 
fish are there, though—that is the main point—if you 
can catch them, and do not mind wading in a wild, 
rocky stream and clambering up almost precipitous 
banks where the water is too deep for wading. You 
must keep your brogues well nailed, or you will soon 
wear them through and risk drowning, too, by slipping 
into the treacherous depths awaiting you. 

It is customary, if possible, to bring home your 
fish alive, and with this object you are attended by the 
gillie of the country, who carries your impedimenta and 
a tin to hold the fish, which he plunges into the stream 
while you are fishing each pool; and as he waits he 
ruminates on the eccentricity—to use no stronger term 
—of the Englishman who takes his pleasure in such 
a strange fashion—with the bier-halle so near too! But 
this subject is difficult of comprehension to his betters. 
The Germans who frequent the place in the middle of 
the summer can hardly be persuaded that Englishmen 
actually stand in the water to fish, and often have to 
be shown photographs of fishermen wading in order to 
be convinced that any sane human being can risk his 
precious body in this reckless fashion, and forego his 
midday meal also. 

Quaint is the dress and attractive the home of the 
Black Forest peasant. The women when in their best 
clothes wear a cap or bonnet with broad strings tied 
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under the chin and 
a little knob at the 
back, and carry a 
small square basket 
for work or knitting. 
The men dress ina 
forester’s costume 
ff Lincoln green, 
with a soft felt hat, 
ind fine fellows they 
look, too, in this 
becoming attire. 
[heir houses are 
mostly constructed, 
walls and roof alike, 
of tiles made of split 
pine, supported by 
beams sawn from 
pine trees; they are 
warmed, and well 
warmed, too, by 
hina stoves, which 
burn pine logs. 
Pines are plentiful 
and slate and coal 
are scarce in the 
Black Forest, home 
of bustard and wild 
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duck, of roedeer and 
fox, where life is wild 
and Nature is seen 
at her best. Ani 
of Black Forest 
streams the Wutach 
is Queen, whether 
she ripples 
**By shining shingle 
and foaming weir” 
or glides 
“Under the crag where 
the ousel sings ”— 
crag green. with 
ferns and creepers. 
The angler, as 
he plods home with 
well-filled creel, or 
the photographer, 
as he develops her 
image on his nega- 
tive, will forgive his 
river-love for plung- 
ing him deep over 
his waders and for 
wearying him with 
her rocky embrace. 
F. HuGues GI1ss. 





PEASANTS IN SUNDAY DRESS. 


RACING NOTES. 


F the racing at York did not cast any light on the chances of horses 
engaged in the St. Leger, as it has sometimes done in previous years, there 
was some interesting three year old racing, which must prove of great 


assistance to the compilers of the autumn handicaps. The running of 


the fillies has been especially puzzling this year, the only safe deduction 
to be made being that they are an unusnally bad lot. In the Two 
Thousand Sun Rose got second to Quintessence after an accident at the start, 
in the Oaks she was behind Hammerkop, who was second to Our Lassie, 
and in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot she again finished second, with 
Hammerkop a long way behind her, a hitherto unknown filly, Oriole, beating 


them both. At Goodwood the pair again reversed positions, Hammerkop 
finishing second and Sun Rose third, a surprise again turning up in Red Lily, 
who beat the pair. In the Yorkshire Oaks, over a mile and a-half, 
Hammerkop, meeting Red Lily at a difference of 2]b., instead of 12lb. as at 
Goodwood, gained a decisive victory over her former opponents, Sun Rose, 
in receipt of 71b., finishing only fourtn, while the runner-up was the moderate 
handicap filly Muriel II., who, in receipt of 7lb., was only beaten a head. 
Hammerkop is evidently the best of the fillies who were behind Our Lassie in 
the Oaks over a mile and a-half, which is equally evidently too long a course 
for Sun Rose, but they must all be very inferior to such colts as William 
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Rufus. General Cronje, Kroonstad, St. Emil-‘on, and others who have won 
races this year, but are a long way removed from classic form. Perhaps the 
best three year old who ran during the week was Mr. Brassey’s Wild Oats, 
who carried gst. rolb. to victory on Friday, giving Iglb, to the second, and 
yet it is difficult to estimate his inferiority to Zinfandel, who made such a 
sorry exhibition of Mr. Brassey’s colt at Goodwood, The Great Yorkshire 
Stakes brought nothing better than Lovat, the winner of the Newmarket 
Summer Handicap, to the post, and he found the task of giving 5lb. to 
Lord Ellesmere’s Firmilian just beyond his powers. 

The two year old racing was chiefly noticeable for the absence of all the 
best horses engaged, and for the successful maiden appearance of Mr. James 
Miller's Cinquefoil, a son of Sainfoin and Countess Macaroni, who relegated 
the unlucky Topiary into the second place she has now occupied on each of 
her three outings. The other two year old winners—Barbette, Orme Shore, 
and Catgut—are a long way removed from the first class, and their owners 
are fortunate in placing them to win valuable races, The chief race of the 
meeting, the Great Ebor Handicap Plate, brought a respectable field of 
thirteen to the post. In a singularly fluctuating market Throwaway and 
McYardley started favourites, and finished first and second, or rather, second 
and first, as the latter won; Throwaway, like Topiary, occupying second 
place for the third time in succession, 

If York threw no light on the St. Leger, the result of the Baden Grand 
Prize of £4,000, run on August 26th, brought a formidable competitor to 
favourable public notice. It was won by Vinicius—who ran second to Rock 
Sand in the Derby—after a good race with La Camargo, a mare who had 
previously won nine consecutive races this season, in which she had met and 
conquered on different occasions Retz, the winner of last year’s Grand Prix, 
Maximum II., who won the Ascot Gold Cup, and Caius, who finished in front 
of his stable companion, Vinicius, in the Grand Prix this year. It is true 
La Camargo had been beaten by a moderate animal in Alencon a day or two 
previously at Baden, but that this was only due to an error of judgment 
on the part of her rider was amply proved by Alengon, who met her on 


DUBLIN 


HE Dublin Horse Show opened 
at Ball’s Bridge, on Tuesday 
ot last week, in very fine 
weather—a great change 
from the heavy rainfall of the 

previous day. The attendance is never 
very large on the opening day, which 
is altogether taken up with the judging; 
indeed, most of the classes have to 
remain over till the next day. The 
entries for this show were the second 
largest on record, having only been 
beaten in 1897, when they totalled 
eight more. The fine day brought out 
more ladies than it is usual to see on 
a first day, making the show-ground 
quite gay. The Lord Lieutenant was 
present for some hours, but not in 
state, and His Excellency spent much 
time in inspecting the exhibits, especially 





the hunters, in which he seemed to take = 
greatinterest. The DukeofConnaught — . 

also attended, but very few people were 

aware of his presence at all. Copyright 


A fine lot of thorough-bred stallions 
were shown, and it took Major Fife some time to make up his 
mind, but he eventually awarded the red rosette to Royal Mask, 
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more favourable terms, finishing third, a long way behind the mare, on 
Wednesday. The performance of the winner, therefore, stamps him 
as being at the moment the best horse at weight for age in France, 
and it is probable that the home estimate which placed him above 
his stable companions, Quo Vadis and Caius, was a correct one, 
and that he finished behind them in the Grand Prix because the distance 
of a mile and seven furlongs was too far for him. Whether he can stay 
the mile and three-quarters of the St. Leger course remains to be seen, but 
his recent performance gives renewed interest to his second meeting with 
Reck Sand next week at Doncaster. Excuses were made for his Epsom 
defeat, which, it was alleged, was partly due to his jockey’s laying too far off 
in the early stages of the race, and it is the general opinion that the St. Leger 
course is better suited to a big, long-striding horse of his conformation. I 
hear the best accounts of Rock Sand, who wiil have the assistance of his 
accustomed jockey, Maher, which was unfortunately wanting at Sandown, and 
I fully expect to see him outstay his big French opponert, and win the St. Leger 
as easily as he did the Derby. If wanting the commanding proportions of 
his foreign rival, he is, as our portrait of him shows, a model of symmetry, 
and looks like staying any distance. The victory of Vinicius at Baden ensures 
a race which will not only furnish an interesting struggle, but will enhance 
the prestige of the winner, and I look forward to seeing his clever trainer, 
Blackwell, leading him in after the race on Wednesday. 

Should Ard Patrick and Zinfandel meet in the Doncaster Cup, we should 
have another good race, which otherwise appears to be a good thing for the 
latter, The Champagne Stakes is generally regarded as a match between 
Pretty Polly and St. Amant. Both have yet to know defeat, but the filly has 
achieved her victories in such sensationally smashing style that I look on her 
as certain to prove the best of the year, and I believe it is very uncertain 
if Mr. Rothschild’s coit will try conclusions with her. By an over- 
sight last week I wrote of the white-tailed son of Persimmon as being out of 
Phantassie. He is, as correctly described under the illustration, out of Shew- 
bread. KAPPA. 
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the handsome chestnut son of Mask, who possesses great 
strength and quality he blue went on Red Prince II., by 
Kendal, an ideal hunter sire. 
Third prize was taken by Sir 
Patrick, a fine bay horse by 
Ascetic. There was a good 
entry of nearly forty. The 
brood mares calculated to pro- 
duce weight-carrying hunters 
were an excellent lot, but above 
them all stood out Mr. Carden’s 
splendid mare Grey Pullet, 
who seems victorious wherever 
she is shown. 

The horse - breeders of 
Ireland never seem to grasp 
the situation that every year 
they are losing a vast amount 
of money by not turning out 
more good harness _ horses. 
Hunters are all very well, and 
it is true that Erin is facile 
princeps in this line, but there 
is no reason why first-class 
harness horses should not be 
bred in greater numbers in 
Ireland. In the north of the 
island many high-class trappers 
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MR. C. J. WERTHEIMER’S PAIR, JUBILEE KING AND HOPWOOD SQUIRE. 


the midlands and south. Every year there is an invasion from 
this side of the Channel to Ireland, and a clean sweep is 
generally made of all the prizes in the harness classes. This 
year’s show was no exception. In the double harness class for 
horses not less than 15h. 3in. Mr. Gemmell of Ayr, N.B., 
who is always a very successful exhibitor at Dublin, was again 
to the fore with his magnificent chestnuts, High Ball and 
High Life—a pair that show themselves to perfection. A 
fine pair of bays, owned by Mr. Morton of Ballymena, were 
second, and a sweet pair of blue roans, owned by Mrs. Stringer 
of Belfast, third. In the 15h. and under 15h. 3in. class only 
two pairs competed, but they were giants in themselves. After 
a very close contest Mr. C. J. Wertheimer of Park Lane, 
London, was awarded first for his well-known chestnuts, Jubilee 
King and Hopwood Squire, for which, it is said, their owner 
refused £5,000. Mr. Watson 
of Glasgow, however, ran them 
very close with his bays, 
Islington and Lord Derby, 
who showed themselves off to 
perfection. Mr. Krebser of 
Liverpool had a very fancy 
pair in  Astonishment and 
>urprise, the dark browns 
which were first in the 14h. 
2in. and not exceeding 15h. 
class, Sir H. H. Smiley of 
Larne being second, with a 
stylish-going pair of chestnuts 
Mr. Odin von Rosenvinge of 
Hexham was first in the pony 
pairs with Jenny Lind and 
Wild Lucy, and Mr. Wother- 
spoon of Motherwell, N.B., 
second, with his natty chestnuts 
Early Bird and Lady Home. 

The riding cobs were fine 
classes, but exception must be 
taken to the entering of 
Hackney-bred harness animals 
as riding ponies. The judge 
(General Rimington) evidently 
was of the same mind, for in 
most cases the extravagant- 
going animals were the first 
to get their congé, and when 
the gallant leader of the 
“Scouts”? got up to ride one — Copyright 
f them it was noticed that he 
nvariably pulled up at once and dismounted when they started 
to trot. The winner in the 15h. and under 15h. 2in. suitable 
for roadsters was a nice chestnut, Lord Nelson, a capital mover 
ind an ideal roadster. The second, a bay gelding, had a good 
dash of the Hackney, but was nevertheless a very taking cob. 
In the 14h. 2in. and under 15h. class there were some very 
handsome showy ponies, but there was even more of the 
Hackney taint in this lot. A bay mare by Sydenham took 
first honours, a bay gelding by Willoughby second, and 
Lord Burnham, a Yorkshire-bred bay gelding by Saxon, the 
property of Mr. Kerr of Drem, N.B., third. 

Some splenid little horses were shown in the pony class 
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under 13h. 2in. Mr. Nuttall, the well- 
known gentleman rider, had a grand 
pair of little Welsh ponies, riding one 
himself, and his little boy, who did not 
look more than five or six years of age, 
the other. The judge, however, seemed 
to be more in favour of blood, and 
picked out a rare sort in the dark 
chestnut gelding, Cock Robin, a perfect 
miniature horse with wonderful action ; 
Mr. Baillie of Newtownards (who is 
famous for the success of his horses 
in jumping contests) was second with 
a neat chestnut, Dr. Jim, and Mr. 
Malcolmson of Portlaw, County Water- 
ford, was reserve with a Welsh-bred 
pony, Dandy Dick. 

Great interest was taken in the 
trotting competitions. Mr. Louis 
Winans was easily first in the mile 
record trial with his black horse, 
Charley B., a Canadian-bred one, who 
did the mile in 2min. 333sec., which is 
excellent time when it is taken into 
consideration that the track at Ball’s 
Bridge is not an ideal one, with its 
sharp turns. Mr. Walter Winans also 
had some trotting horses at the show, 
and was first in the trotting pony class 
with Little Tobe, bred in tne States. 

Sir Humphrey De Trafford made a record; he had nine 
hunters in the show, and carried off five firsts, two seconds, and 
a third. 


FROM THE FARMS 
. 
THr GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

OR some time past a correspondence has been going 
on in the columns of our excellent contemporary the 
Spectatoy, under the heading of * Agriculture asa Ruined 
Industry,” but the correspondents have not as a rule 
been conspicuously diligent in setting forth. the facts. 

In the first place, they do not seem to understand that it is 
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impossible to generalise about a great industry from the experience 
of one or two people. In the second place, if agriculture were 
actually ruined, the resulting phenomena would be easily found. 
We would, for instance, see a great number of the farms out of 
cultivation, but this is not so. For some time past cultivated 
land bas not shrunk in area, and anyone who is under the 
hallucination that farms can be rented at the nominal prices 
current ten or twelve years ago need only try to take one to 
be thoroughly disillusioned. In the middle of the nineties 
scarcely a week passed without bringing with it intelligence 
of some extraordinarily cheap sale. We knew of many 
properties which at that time changed hands at a cost which did 
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little more than cover the value of the buildings, and these were 
not all in the saltings and marshes of the East Coast, but many 
were in the centre of the country. Agriculture did then actually 
look as though it were ruined, but since that time low rents and 
cheap selling prices have become most uncommon, even though 
it be true that the value of jand has not returned to the inflated 
condition in which it was before 1879, that is to say, before the 
depression began. The truth is that English farmers have 
adapted themselves to changed conditions, and have found out 
that many things other than wheat can be grown and sold at a 
profit. At any rate, there are no figures from which it could be 
shown that anything at all approaching to ruin has touched the 
great industry as a whole. 


AMERICA AND AGRICULTURE. 

A little book published by Ginn and Company illustrates in 
a curious way the careful attention that is being paid to agri- 
culture in the United States. It was scarcely worth while 
publishing it in this country, as the volume was _ primarily 
written for schoolboys in the United States. Incidentally, it 
pays genuine compliment to the American Department of 
Agriculture. “Try,” says the author to the pupil, “to get for 
your school library every farm bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and as many bulletins as 
possible from different State Experiment Stations. These 
bulletins cost nothing, and are mines of practical and interesting 
information.” It will be some considerable time before a spon- 
taneous tribute like this is paid to the British Department of 
Agriculture. The book itself is a very well-arranged intro- 
duction to a science that is as yet not very well understood. 
It begins with the soil, explaining its tillage, its moisture, 
and how to drain, improve, and manure it. The second 
chapter deals with the plant and the method by which 
it draws its nutrition from the earth. In the third chapter we are 
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told how a plant feeds from the air, and about the sap current, 
the flower and the seed, poilination, crosses and hybrids, cross 
pollination, and kindred themes. In this country we should 
scarcely include Chapter IV. under the head of agriculture, its 
subject being the grafting, budding, and pruning of fruit trees. 
Next we have a dissertation on the diseases of plants, and 
following that one or insect pests. Chapter VII. is devoted to 
farm crops, Chapter VIII. to domestic animals, and Chapter IX. 
to dairying. ‘rom the final chapter we quote the last paragraph: 

**Life in the country will never be as attractive as it ought to be until 
ail the roads are improved, Winter-washed roads, penning young people in 
their own homes for many months each year, and destroying so many of the 
innocent pleasures of youth, build towns and cities out of the wreck of 
country homes. Can young people who love their country homes engage in 
a nobler crusade than a crusade for improved highways?” 


THe IrisH ReTURNS FOR 1903. 

The agricultural returns for 1903 have just been issued. 
They show that the total area under crops in the present year 
was 4,634,711 acres, which is an increase as compared with last 
year of 39,544 acres. This is a definite answer to those who 
assert that agriculture is being ruined. There is a slight 
decrease of the area under cereal crops, of that under green 
crops, and of that under flax. The wheat area has shrunk by 
6,590 acres, making 15,000 acres in the last five years. The 
number of cattle and sheep continue to show a decrease as 
compared with last year, but horses have increased by 15,929. 
The total number of cattle returned is 4,664,168, a decrease of 
118,053. The most significant fact in connection with this is the 
falling off to the extent of 15,533 in milch-cows. The total 
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decrease in the number of sheep during the year is 271,284, but 
pigs have increased by 55,862; of the total number, 147,793 are 
breeding sows. 

THE British RETURNS FOR 1903. 

The returns for Great Britain show a decrease of ov! per 
cent. in the area under cultivation, and this may fairly be taken 
to represent land enclosed for building and garden purposes. 
There is a decrease in the wheat area, and an increase of that 
devoted to oats. Cattle, it is satisfactory to know, show a slight 
increase, which will be welcome news in view of the falling-off 
that has occurred during the last decade. The number of 
breeding ewes has decreased by 120,070, and considering the 
prolonged shrinkage, this cannot be regarded as a_ pleasant 
feature of the returns. The great increase in the number of 
pigs, which amounts to over 16 per cent., was not unexpected. 
The number of breeding sows is greater by 40,000, or I1°7 
per cent. 





THE FINISHING TOUCH. 
‘MIDDLESEX v. SURREY | 








T is not often that the decision of the championship is left to the very 
last match which the destined champions have to play, but so it was 
last week. Middlesex were certainly in a comfortable position, as even 
a drawn game would have assured them the top place, but had Surrey 
won, Sussex had quite a good chance of drawing level with Middlesex, 
or even ahead. However, a handsome victory with an innings and 

nearly 100 runs in hand formed a fitting end to the year’s career, during which 
only the powerful Yorkshire side had beaten the new champions. The victory 
was no uncertain one and no fluke, Surrey being fairly outplayed, in batting 
and bowling, or, more correctly, in the relations between the batsmen and 
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the bowlers of the respective counties, while good as the Surrey fielding was, 
that of Middlesex was little short of perfection. One can seldom say nowa- 
days, as one can ofthis match, that in three full innings only one catch had been 
dropped, and that not an easy one, whereas, on the other hand, some excellent 
catches were pulled off by Strudwick, Hunt, Wells, and Hearne ; further, the 
wicket-keeping of MacGregor and Strudwick was well worthy of their best 


performances ; but when Surrey and Middlesex meet, the cricket is always of 


the keenest, a little natural and local jealousy keeping the men at high 
tension throughout. Two remarkable pieces of bowling contributed largely 
to the success of Middiesex, as in the first innings Trott, rising for once to 
the occasion, actually sent back six men for Ig runs, all the six being 
captured in three consecutive overs, two victims falling per over, and only 
two singles being scored in that time. Wells’s effort was not quite so 
dramatic, but he sent back five men for 26 runs, three of whom fell to the 
vigilance of MacGregor, while the other two were caught. Hearne did 
nothing sensational, but he kept the batsmen on the gw? vive nearly all day, 
and sent back seven of them at a cost of 80 runs, Passing to the 
batting, one was struck by the steadiness of the Middlesex men on the 
first day, for being naturally free hitters as a team, they seemed to feel the 
importance of entrusting nothing to fortune, and played a game which 
was so slow as to lapse into actual dullness, though there was some 
fast and free hitting by MacGregor and Trott on Friday: with so much 
at stake some special wariness was natural and excusable. Beldam’s 
innings of 112 was a remarkable specimen of patience and caution, but it 
must be remembered that the wicket was on the soft side, and gave the 
bowlers a little help, in which respect Surrey had the worst of the luck. Trott, 
MacGregor, and Wells scored 40, 33, and 30, while E. A. Beldam scored 25 
runs, and was estimated to have s:ved at least 30 in the field. _ His activity, 
courage, and accuracy were splendid indeed. Of the Surrey bowling there is 
nothing notable to record; nor, indeed, of the Surrey batting, save that 
Dowson and Captain Bush played capital cricket for 36 and 42, thereby 
**saving Surrey’s face’ to some extent, but as Lees, Strudwick, and Lockwood 
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could not raise a run between them in their six attempts, it is easy to under- 
stand the victory of their opponents. The full scores were, Middlesex 281, 
Surrey 57 and 130. 

Middlesex has thus ousted Yorkshire from the proud position that the 
|,xtter county has held so honourably for three consecutive years, but one has 
to go back to 1866 and 1878 to find Middlesex in a similar position. 
Curiously enough the Middlesex County Cricket Club had only been founded 
two years before it came to the top, and was consequently invited to meet all 
|:ngland in 1867, as in 1903, but the result was a very heavy beating for the 
county, It should be added that in 1866, as in 1878, Middlesex was only cov- 

dered to be the champion county, as there were no rules or calculations then in 
existence ; indeed, Notts, though thrice defeated, was generally regarded as 
the best county of 1878, Middlesex having only played six matchez, though 
ione of these was lost. In 1903, eight matches were won, one was lost, 
‘2ven were drawn, and two were abandoned without any play taking place ; 
indeed, in several other matches, play was so restricted that the games were 
inevitably drawn, to the great loss of the Middlesex exchequer. With regard 
‘9 mere points it may or may not have been lucky for Middlesex that three 
cut of the last four matches produced no play worth speaking of ; but with 
egard to hard cash the achievement of the championship has hit the county’s 
socket very hard. 

Few, if any, anticipated the result of the year’s cricket. I did not for 
ne, for after some of the earlier successes, P. F. Warner, then the acting 
aptain, said to me, ‘‘ Do you think we are good enough to be champions ?” 
nd keen as I was to see such a result, I could not say ‘‘yes,” nor, I imagine, 
vould anyone else have given a different answer, especially as the side was 
ihe very one which could not raise the county last year to a higher place than 
twelfth. Thorough all-roundness is the clue to the success, besides the fielding, 
which has improved into the highest excellence. Taking the order of going 
in and comparing it with that of Yorkshire, one would on the man-for-man 
principle regard Yorkshire as distinctly the better side, and the same may be 

said for the bowling, though in fielding there is nothing to choose; but that 
side is a deadly dangerous one which contains a list of men which is 
headed by one average of 50, that of Wells, followed by five of 30, and 
graduating down to 12, no regular player having a lower average than 
this, while five of the regular bowlers have a better average than 23 
per wicket, Wells anc Hearne showing such figures as 15°95 and 17°42. 
Such steady uniformity is bound to tell in the long run, and it has told; yet 
if an eleven were to be chosen to-morrow to play the Australians, how many 
Middlesex men would be included? A dogged side well welded together, a 
side that is as likely to put on 50 runs for the eighth or ninth wicket as for the 
first or second, a side, too, that has the encouragement of early success, 
especially over the champions of the previous year, is a side which it is hard 
to beat. The most notable features of the season, from the dramatic point 
of view, are a splendid ‘‘ save” against Kent, a brilliant victory—for the 
batsmen—over Somersetshire against time, and a similar triumph, mainly for 
the bowlers, over Gloucestershire. Of the drawn matches—apart from the 
first with Kent, which on paper was a fair and square draw—the first match 
with Sussex reads badly, though the side—I had it from the lips of one of 
them—was not at all anxious as to the result. Lancashire had none the 
best of the first match, though Notts had a commanding lead in the second 
meeting, but, given good weather and wickets, would have had a hard 
struggle to win outright. Undoubtedly, there was no certain defeat in 
prospect had any of the drawn matches been played out. Middlesex, which 
has always had certain difficulties in the early year, has for many years, except 
in 1902, held a good place in the list, but the attainment of the highest place 
has been denied, practically, till 1903, and the county’s success should give 
especial satisfaction to men like V. E. Walker and A. J. Webbe, who have 
worked hard in the field and the council-chamber to raise it so high. 

W. J. Forp. 





IN THE LAND OF . . 
PINE AND JUNIPER. 


HE jaded city dweller throws open the casement window 
of the little red Swedish farmhouse, looks out through 
the fruit-laden apple boughs over to the pine and 
juniper country, and feels that here is nepenthe for 
long grey streets and weary noise of traffic. Here, not 

a hundred miles from Goteborg, we are as remote as a lonely 
star, while our countrymen are grinding their tourist way along 
well-beaten tracks. Here is no village, no shops, no postman, 
merely a life of summer pleasures among new peopie in a far and 
beautiful country. 

The farmer and his family have retired from their dwelling 
in our favour, and their household gods are of the simplest. It 
is necessary for comlort’s sake to import a few of our special 
belongings from town. But it is delightful to simplify life for 
a few weeks, and to reduce the burden of possessions which 
iown-dwelling humanity imposes upon itself. The house itself, 
wooden, painted glowing red, is approached through an apple- 
iree alley, leading to a little wooden stairway, which in turn 
conducts to a verandah, vine-shaded. There are but two rooms 
on the ground floor, and the dining-room also possesses a 
balcony. Upstairs are three bedrooms and a kitchen, with a 
large playroom for the children and again a balcony. The art 
of outdoor life is better cultivated than in our country. In this 
room dwells an ancient harpischord with a ghostly voice—the 
most romantic piece of furniture the farmhouse boasts. It may 
shock some readers to hear that no scrap of carpet is to be found 
in the farmhouse, but only those who have tried it can realise 
the delights of snowy boards in the summer-time, for the Swedish 
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servant delights in scrubbing with unceasing vigour and 
unvarying cheerfulness. The red farm buildings are built round 
three sides of a courtyard, with a well in the centre covered by a 
flat stone. The farmer and his family have retired to an adjacent 
cottage, and through the open windows comes the sound of the 
loom. If you peep within a-tiptoe you will see the fair-haired 
daughter, Hilma, weaving the household linen. She makes an 
unconscious picture with her flaxen head framed by the vine- 
wreathed window. 

‘* And what do you doall day?” ask pitying friends. What do 
we do? Nothing—in so far as the world of tennis, golf, and 
croquet spells “doing.” We have a chariot—a wonderful one- 
horse shay—in which we fetch our letters from the station. 
Axel-from-the-farm, as Le is called in Praise-God-Barebones 
diction, is our charioteer. Axel-from-the-farm is a_ blond, 
handsome Swede, with an imperturbable demeanour, and as 
furious a manner of driving as ever Jehu’s was. 

** Rattle his bones 
Over the stones ” 
we cry as the poor old shay, springless and decrepit, bounds 
along the execrable roads. We cut off coiners, and are ourselves 
almost cut off in the bloom of our youth. But Axel-from-the- 
farm smiles grimly; he knows his business, and is merely driving 
in the fashion of the country. We draw up with a flourish at 
the stationmaster’s door. After some delay, the official extracts 
our letters from a dark cupboard, and then saunters out to 
welcome a leisurely train, which brings us half-a-dozen great 
country baskets, filled with provisions for the week. For we are 
unable to rely on our one shop, perched two miles away on the 
hillside. True, many things can be purchased there, though no 
goods are visible from outside or within. All things from hairpins 
to bread are packed away in quaint wooden boxes. This shop, 
in fact, bears a strange resemblance to that presided over by the 
sheep in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

The provision baskets help to wedge us in the vehicle on our 
homeward journey, and we feel courage to enjoy the waving 
fields of rye and oats as they fly past, the roadside fringes of 
grass and meadow-sweet, forget-me-not, and harebell all palpi- 
tating in the sunshine, with that grand background of rock and 
fir rising against a clear turquoise sky. And as if that were not 
colour enough, every farmhouse has decked itself in red paint 
and glows amidst the green. They are haymaking in the lower 
fields, and the sturdy Swedes smile indulgently at our efforts 
with pitchfork and rake, and recommend us rather to enjoy the 
amusement of riding home on the sweet-smelling loads. The 
giddy eminence of the hay-cart has its thrilling moments with any 
motor-car. Then the meals in the open! The dining-room is 
merely a harbour for rainy days; while the sun shines we spread 
our table either on one of our verandahs, shadowed by the swaying 
vine-trails, or under the apple trees in the garden. ‘There is 
nothing in the wide world to be compared to the joy of green 
leaves for ceiling, green turf for a carpet, and scent of pines for 
sauce. Flunkeys and plate and the Turkey carpet of civilisa- 
tion fade into nothingness beside this. No restaurant dinner 
can compare with the strange breads of the country—knackbréd, 
limpa, kaka, vattenbréd, which range in colour from black to 
grey--saft (syrup), and blaabaer (blueberries), picked on the 
hillside near by, to say nothing of the gleaming salmon-trout 
which the anglers of our party provide. We linger long 
watching the sunlight weaving strange patterns on the snowy 
table-cloth, and sighing for a life on the open road, and never 
a roof but the sky. 

Then to the sound of Hilma’s loom, the deep lowing of 
cows, and that quivering harmony which is ever audible to the 
listening ear in the summer noontide, we wander up the rough 
pathway between stone walls piled North Country fashion, up 
through fir tree and pine into the very heart of the pine and 
juniper country. They roll away before, behind, and around us, 
those hills of purple, grey, and green, far as eye can see, with the 
great blue span of sky overhead. 


“© An empty sky—a world of heather.” 


A light breeze ruffles the harebells, the tinkle of the bell- 
wether comes fitfully to our ears, the great bees go lumbering by. 
There is no sign of human habitation, our farm is hidden by the 
shoulder of the hill. Over the crest of the further hills lies a 
blue lake set amidst rocky heights, pine-crowned. Our little 
skiff rocks idly. Small wonder we can dally here for many a 
summer’s day. 

Far into the light Northern night we sit on the verandah- 
balcony of our cot, long after the servants have curtsied their 
“ good-nights.” Along the lanes comes now and again a whisper 
or a laugh, where the blue and yellow soldiers from the barracks 
over the hill linger with the fair-haired country girls. Then they 
depart homewards, and all is still save for the corncrake out in 
the fields chanting his monotonous evensong. The wind scarcely 
sighs among the pines, out yonder the rocks lie dim and blue, 
melting into. the sky, where the moon hangs like a ball of 
pale gold. Betta SipNEY WOOLF. 
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A BIRD OF THE WOODLAND. 


T is curious what welcome 

we can give to birds whose 

note cannot, except by a 
misuse of language, be 
called musical; yet it was 
Leigh Hunt who punningly 
wrote of the rooks, “I loved 
them for their caws,’’ and there 
is no bird of that tribe whose 
note is unwelcome. The harsh 
croak of the raven, the jack-jack 
of the daw, and the cry of the 
jay, harshest of them all, have 
always a familiar and home-like 
sound. In woodlands where jays 
abound their voices during 
autumn and winter are dominant. 
They are very cunning birds, 
and not easily approached. The 
woodland rambler who would 
observe their habits may go as 
softly as he likes down the 
shadowy glades, what time 
leaves are turning red and the 
beech-mast is ripening, but long 
before he gets near the jay it 
has risen with a squawk of alarm 
and retreated with its companions 
to some inner depth of the wood- 
land. .In spring only is the jay 
easily approachable. When the 
blue feathers of the cock bird 
gleam with that vitality which 
makes him think of nesting- 
time, then, in his assiduous 
attentions to the female, he often 
forgets about danger—to his 
great peril, be it said. The jay 
is known as the most arrant egg- 
thief in the forest, and for the 
protection of the small singing- 
birds it is often necessary to thin 
him down. This is done in the courting season. After that the 
jay suddenly becomes a very quiet dweller in the woodland; very 
cunningly he chooses for his nest the centre of a thicket, which 
the daring schoolboy is scarcely able to explore. Even if it be 
easily noticed when in the building, spring from the very first goes 
weaving round it a mask of green leaves, so that in a little time 
you may walk quite close to 1t and never notice that all the while 
two bright alarmed eyes are watching your movements. Bya 
miracle that is not less wonderful because it is so common, the 
shy woodlander has now lost its (timidity, and determinedly 
faces danger and the proximity of human beings rather than 
fly from its nest. Other birds have become more clamorous. 
On the skirts of 
the forest the song, 
“most musical, 
most melancholy,” 
of the nightingale 
rises by day and 
night. Those end- 
less lovers, the 
wood-pigeons, coo 
all day long from 
the middle of the 
beech tree; from 
the pasture near at 
hand comes _ the 
everlasting grating 
voice of the corn- 
crake, and all the 
smaller singing birds 
are warbling their 
loves from leaflet 
and spray; but the 
Jay, with a sense of 
decency to be 
envied, goes through 
its domestic adven- 
tures without speak- 
ing of them. Even 
its song, like that 
ofthe other members 
of the crow tribe, is 
but a muttering and 
a mumbling, and 


until the young are 
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AN INDEPENDENT GENTLEMAN. 





A FEARLESS MOTHER. 


able to fly it remains silent. After 
that, however, the jay once more 
becomes one of the loudest o:! 
the woodlanders, the childrei 
squawking for food, and th 
parents answering them fron. 
dawn to dusk. It is a bird wit! 
many enemies and few friends 
In flight it is far from bein; 
graceful, the body looking toc 
heavy for the wings, which fla; 
as though it was difficult fo: 
them to keep the bird afloat 
Then it is a plunderer of nests 
and the gamekeeper will assur: 
you that it is as ready to tak 
partridge or pheasant eggs as i 
is to steal those of a thrush o 
blackbird. On many estates, i: 
the gamekeeper’s Golgotha, th 
skeleton of the jay is allowe. 
to dangle with the othe 
miscreants and highwaymen oi 
field and hedgerow—the carrio: 
crow, the sparrow-hawk, th 
slim weasel, the stoat, and the 
wily rat. We cannot say tha 
we altogether approve of thi 
summary method of dealing with 
the jay. On very few manors 
is the bird so numerous as to 
constitute any serious danger to 
game on the estate, and in the 
country, where the tendency of 
the avifauna is to dwindle, one 
can ill spare another species. Its 
companion the magpie has 
already been decreased in 
numbers to the point of extinc- 
tion, and it has often been asked 
why one of these birds should 
prosper and the other fall 
upon evil times. It is difficult to give an entirely satis- 
factory answer, since they share the same habits and 
eat very nearly the same food, but one reason may be found 
in the difference of their nests. That of the jay is well 
concealed, and difficult to find, while the magpie, cunning in 
everything else, is an absolute simpleton with regard to the 
construction of its house. It builds in a tow bush a nest of such 
a size as to be visible to every passing eye. Both birds are 
much in demand for pets, and, where this isso, we do not believe 
that all the Birds’ Protection Acts drawn up and passed by 
Parliament could prevent such nests being robbed. Yet that 
reason may be only superficial. Changes in Nature are brought 
about by causes 
that the human eye 
is not able to 
discern. Who can 
say why a butterfly, 
for instance, should 
be plentiful one 
year, and a rarity 
the next, why the 
water-hen — should 
multiply  exceed- 
ingly and the coot 
diminish in number, 
why the chough 
should be passing 
out of the ornitho- 
logical list, and the 
jackdaw be flourish- 
ing as the bay tree. 
In sending 
these photographs, 
Mr. Metcalfe, as 
usual, adds some 
interesting notes of 
his own. He says 
the jay is a most 
interesting bird, 
both in its wild 
state and in confine- 
ment; but his next 
sentence is one that 
we do not wholly 
agree with. It is 
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CROWDED OUT. 


i oe. Metcalfe. 


to the effect that when kept as a pet it should have a large cage, 
so that it can fly from perch to perch. So far, so good, but our 
own opinion is that no wild bird should be kept in confinement. 
The most interesting pets are those that are allowed the greatest 
amount of freedom. The jackdaw, for instance, that is allowed 
to fly about the housetops and will return to the cry of its small 
master, is much more interesting than the same bird shut up in a 
large cage or aviary. So it is with the others, and we have seen 
many a one kept by a cottage boy in most delightful freedom. 
Mr. Metcalfe goes on to say that some jays become very good 
talkers, and even in a wild state 
they imitate our larger birds, especially 
during the nesting season. ‘ Last 
year when waiking through a wood 
I heard such a chattering among the 
birds, that I felt sure a cat or fox was 
the cause of the commotion, but on 
cautiously approaching. the place..from 
whence the noise proceeded-'I found 
only a pair of jays building their 
nest, and no other birds near. So 
I kept very still and watched them 
for some time. Several times they 
imitated the bark of a dog and the 
hoarse cry of the carrion’ crow. 
In confinement they will eat almost 
anything, from a monkey-nut to a 
dead mouse. They are very fond 
of bread and cold boiled potatoes. 
They will also consume raw _ beef, 
and they like a little coarse oatmeal. 
Usually they lay five eggs, of a 
pale olive colour, finely speckled with 
grey; but I have found nests con- 
taining six or even seven eggs. The 
earliest breeders have clutches of eggs 
by May roth, and some are a week 
or even a fortnight later. Of course 
they are very shy birds and difficult 
to approach, except when they are 
sitting on eggs. The photograph of the jay on nest was taken 
at 3yds. and 2yds. respectively. The exposure was rather a 
long one with rapid plates, namely, four seconds, as the light 
was very bad, the nests being in a wood and surrounded by trees 
in full leaf. For that reason I could not photograph the jay 
feeding her young, or even the young jays gaping for food.” 
Considering the difficulties of the situation, it is very creditable 
to Mr. Metcalfe that he secured the photographs reproduced, 


T. A. Metcalze. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SALMON POACHING. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—There is a mode of poaching salmon, peculiar so far as I know to 
‘*Wild Welsh Wales,” that I stumbled on quite by accident, and that it may 
interest your readers to hearabout. I saw a man one day leaning out over a 
river (it shall be nameless) with a long stick in his hand, which he was pushing 
into the water. I came up to him, but before I got quite close he saw me and 
bolted ‘‘like a guilty thing.” It was the bolting that made me suspicious 
first. I could not catch him, but I made enquiries. For a long time I 
could get no satisfactory answer ; my enquiries were regarded askance. They 
seemed to make those I. asked so uncomfortable that I saw I must be on the 
track ofa secret. At lengthariver keeper told me. The way of the poachers is, 
when they see a fish lying in a certain place in the river near enough the bank to 
be reached from the side, or by wading, to go as near to him as they can, to 
drive in a peg or put a stone to mark the place of their foremost foot, to 
reach out to the fish, or the exact place where he lay, with a long stick, then 
to mark exactly the length of reach required by a notch on the stick. Then, 
coming again by night, the man, holding his long gaff so that he has precisely 
the same length of reach with it as he had with the innocent stick of daylight 
use, advances his foot till it meets the peg or stone placed as a mark, reaches 
out in just the same attitude as before till his gaff hook touches the bettom, 
then gives a snatch, and in more cases than not secures his fish.—W. F. L. 





THE BURTON AGNES 


[To THE Epiror oF **Countrry LIFE.” ] 





GHOST. 


S1r,—With reference to the Burton Agnes ghost, kindly allow me to stat 
the following details: The skull (which undoubtedly exists) was formerly 
kept in a glass-covered box in the great hall. But the tenth baronet, Sit 
Henry Boynton (my late husband’s father), in order to prevent its removal, 
had it bricked up in the walls of the house, and there it remains to this day. 
During all the years I lived at Burton Agnes there were no mysterious noises 
heard, nor disturbances of any kind; therefore, it is to be presumed the lady, 
having got her own way, was pacified. I may add, in parentheses, the house 
was not built by three sisters, but by Sir Walter Griffith, in 1600, and 
completed in 1603, and passed into the Boyntén family upon the marriage of 
Frances Griffith with Sir M. Boynton of Barmston,—MILDRED BoyNToN, 
Cherry Burton House, Deverley. 


GRIMSTHORPE CASTLE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I have often admired the reproductions of old houses under the heading 
“* Country Homes,” but in the issue of Country Lire, for August 22nd, in 
the article on Grimsthorpe Castie, you state that the tapestries of the state 
dining-room, given in your illustration, came into the possession of the Duke 
of Suffolk through his marriage with Mary Tudor, widow of Louis XII. The 
marriage took place in 1515. The date of the tapestries is evidently about 
the end of the seventeenth century, so the statement is misleading to people 
who do not know better, and wish to be instructed. In 1662, Colbert, 
under the directions of Louis XIV., founded the celebrated manufactory ot 
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YOUNG JAYS. 


Gobelins, on the site of the workshops of the dyer, Jean Gobelin, who 
Settled there in the fifteenth century.—PERCY MACQUOID. 

{We are very glad that Mr. Macquoid has pointed out the error into 
which we inadvertently fell. The statement that the tapestries came into the 
possession of the Duke of Suffolk in the manner described has been made by 
various writers, and by one of these we were misled. The character of the 
work is certainly such as to show that the tapestries are really of a later date. 
—Eb.]} 




















THE MOORHEN. 


(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In what is familiar the beautiful often passes 
hence the water-hen is not usually credited with the 


colour which it actually does possess. Anyone, 
however, who will take the trouble to feed these 
birds in winter—and no creatures are more easily tamed 
—will have abundant opportunities of studying them 
at leisure. They will, if not uselessly frightened, 
come and feed with the ordinary barndoor fowls in 
the poultry-yard, and are easily tempted to roost 
in a neighbouring shrubbery. The one of which I 
send you a photograph, however, is not a tame, but a 
wild bird, that built its nest in the weeds by the brook- 
side, and a curious, peering, motherly figure it makes 
as it is gingerly returning to its task of brooding 
the eggs. I hope you will think, as I do, that the 
photograph is worth reproducing purely and _ simply 
as a picture.—F, 


AN OLD SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I enclose herewith two pictures that you may 
possibly think worthy of reproduction. They represent one 
of those pleasant old farmhouses which are found in Suffolk 
more frequently, I think, than in any other county of 
England. The house goes with a holding of about 
300 acres, which have been farmed by the present 
tenant for the last forty years. Unlike many farms of 
the present day, it consists more of arable than of 
pasture, though there are some marshy meadows 
in which beasts do well for Haverhill market, about 
three miles away. There is a date,. 1693, on the 
house, parts of which are very old-looking and curious. 


elm at the back is considered a great curiosity in the neighbourhood, 
Like a great many other.steadings 
of the old time, the house practically stands on the side of the road, 


the young leaves being almost white. 
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with a horse-pond quite close to it. I am glad 
to say that the tenant, who is a good agri- 
culturist, has managed to get through the long 
agricultural depression scatheless, and that is 
more than can be said of every farmer in East 
Anglia.—B. R. 


SEASIDE LIBRARIES.’ 

[To THE EpivTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The subject of seaside libraries treated of 
in CounTRY LIFE for August 22nd is a most 
seasonable one. In connection with this sub- 
ject I venture to suggest a delightful pastime 
for lovers of reading for which our seaside 
holiday gives an opportunity. At some watering- 
places there may be found long-established 
libraries, of which the shelves are full of old- 
fashioned books. Those who are weary of 
six-shilling trivialities may find these a delight- 
ful change of mental atmosphere. The old 
brown bindings harmonise well with the leisurely 
progress of the stories, which are pleasant to 
read to the accompaniment of the dreamy 
murmur of a summer sea on a shingle beach. 
In the course of a fortnight’s browsing in 
one of these libraries I found the following 
books, all of which were worth reading - 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘Belinda and Patronage,’ 


Disraeli’s ‘‘ Henrietta Temple,” Talbot Gwynne’s ‘‘ School for Fathers ” 
—a kind of dramatised version of the ‘‘ Chesterfield Letters”—‘‘ Granby,” 


unnoticed, and 
fine shades of a 
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wherein will be found a sketch of Beau Brummel, ‘‘ Cecil a Coxcomb,” 
society novel 


of an older generation, Newall’s ‘‘ Hog-hunting,” 





W. H. Drummond’s book on South African sport, a very early edition of 
the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” Lever’s ‘‘ Davenport Dunn,” with all 
the original pictures, a delightful fat, much-thumbed volume, Lady Lee’s 
‘*Widowhood,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘*‘ Mrs. Arthur.” There were many more 





books I could have enjoyed—several of Mrs. 
Gore’s and Mrs. Trollope’s, for example, and 
some old favourites: ‘‘ The Romance of War,” 
‘*Handy Andy,” and ‘‘Sam Slick,” which 
thrilled our boyhood, or moved us to inex- 
tinguishable laughter—but time failed me. To 
those who enjoy literary byeways I can recom- 
mend this search of old circulating library shelves 
as a pleasant seaside sport, and a variation on 
prawning or whipping for pollack.—T. F. D. 


COVER FOR GAME. 

[To THE EDITOR OF: ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I have an arable field (about ten acres), 
just outside one of my woods, which I have no 
use for. I want to convert it into cover for 
game—.é., rough grass, bracken, gorse, broom, 
and heather. In fact, just such a field as 
common-land. Can you tell me how to pro- 
ceed to carry this out? The soil is sandy clay. 
I do not want to go to much expense, 
naturally, z.e., in manuring; at the same time 
I do not want to raise a crop of thistles and 
weeds. Can one procure seeds of bracken, etc., 
and sow with grass seeds? Any advice will be 
acceptable.—A. H. Rypon, Lindfield, Sussex. 

[We shall be glad ifsome of our readers who 
have had experience in covert making will give 
us the benefit of their experience.—ED. ] 




















